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“ Education is the one living fountain 
which must water every part of the so- 
celal garden.”—-EDW. EVERETT. 


THE 





(NEW YORK. 


OURNAL, 


“Man cannot propose a higher ge 
for his study than Education and all 
that pertains to Education.”—PLATO, 
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Olney’s New Series. 





Prepared with the assistance of many of the best practical 


teachers in this country. 


They are just fitted to the wants of the school-room, and yet retain all the origi- 
nality and freshness which have made Pror. OLNEY’s Books so attractive. 


wow READY. 


ist. 
OLNEY’S FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


This book gives the most attractive and thorough 
presentation of Primary Arithmetic of any yet pub- 
lished. It is very elegantly illustrated, and has plenty 
of work tor the scholer. 


price, 20 cts. 15 cts. 
cloth. fb . Bets. Ex- 
| Bound tn all introductory, p 
Rd. 


OLNEY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


This book contains 400 pages, and more examples for 
practice than any other book of its class; and the ex- 
amples are better graded and more practical. 

The rules are brief and clear. 


Introductory eaten, Oo pe. pEperee. % cts. 
cts. Exchange, 6 cts. 

These two books form a full and com- 
plete -coutse. They contain more work 
and at a less price than any other series. 

aa. : 
OLNEY’S SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 


This book is a thorough and exhaustive treatise, and 
is designed only for Norma! Schools, High Schools, and 
Colieges. 


price, 56 





Introductory ice, bound in cloth, leather back, 80 
cts. bent pael 


ath. 
OLNEY’S PIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 
geet 9 © matat, eatieatte beck Mr teghmee f A) 
x 66 
a" fe Goth, beather beck Introductory price, 
Sth. 
OLNEY'S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 


im large, type 1 
ae une, and will be glogant, sya: Fs 


Bound in cloth, leather back. Introductory price, 98 
cts. Exchange, ¥ cts. 


These books form the BEST and cheap- 
est series of Arithmetics and Algebras 
ever published. Sample pages sent free on 

licati Sbasul 

AVERY'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 

Will be ready in July. Sample pages sentfree on ap- 
plication. 


Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy has had a 
mest wondertul success. 


COLTON’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
stattonioal Tables eres at ita Beboot Geography, and 


many other improvemen 


PATTERSON'S SPELLERS. 
HILL’S RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. 





PALMER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 





te Sample pages sent on application. Address 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


Western Agency of SHELDON & CO., 


8 Murray Street, New York, 


No, 35 Central Music Hall Block, Chicago, Ill. 








SEASIDE !! 
MOUNTAINS !! 


Wherever you go, take one of our sparkling 
Collections of the best Songs, er the best In- 
stramenta!l Masic. All are choice collections 
will be invaluable for amusements en dall 
days, at evéning entertainments, and at all 
hours of leisure. 


OF ENCLISH SONC. 
ere ak tacret estat 50 


CUNSHINE OF SONC. 
All brightness. @ Songs. 


penis ge ereauss: 


. OF THE DANCE. 


variety. Dance also to this, 


QF a. OF SCOTTISH SONG. 


$2.50 


168 of the sweetest ballads ever made. 


Also many other books. Send for List ! 
Books mailed to any cddress (or the retail priee. 


Oliver Ditson £ Co., Boston. 
C. B. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York. 


Teachers. Wanted. 
To Fill Vacancies. cmp Tan 


pe fill vacancies in Public Schools, 


seis y Es 





D. APPLETON & Wc. 


EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLICATIONS. 





WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


A, J. RICKOFF, A.M., 
Supt. ef Instruction, Cleveland, 0. 


MARK BAILEY, A.M,, 


Instructor of Elocation, Yale College. 


Appletons’ First Reader. Child’s 4to, 90 
pages. 
Appletons’ Second Reader. 


12mo, 142 pp. 
Appletons’ Third Reader. 12mo 214 pp. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp. 


The announcement of a series of Readers 





APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


cially and educationally, Stee bode tank 
that no effort or expense was spared to 
make them not only mechanically superior, 


ce PL ngpane ae§ and pe james raf superior 


in teaching, and of the methode’s followed 
ee successful and intelligent edu- 


ee FOS - 

e now offer a new series of Geographies, 

in two books, which will as far excel all 
text-books hitherto published 

as our Readers are in advance of the old 

text-books in Readers. 


Appletons’ Elem G h 
pple ‘on entary Geography. 


108 pages. 
‘Tecan oe ee 








SUITABLE FOR ALL Lang oa 


Pre verte, Be 


the paper sor te 
HOME AND FAMILY. 


eet ye ee the 
pest of belp te teaching sg the Invornaticnal Ouseay 
“ane but not sectarian in character, and is 


Saniora serene, 





Ace} Minaonted Coatating, Weekly, 
150 Nasesv, Street. New York 
Prk Seren ee 











THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 
In Ske 


c | hwe parce ‘a 


have Movable Co the superior 
ad ef which: aie toc obvvioad ee be 
disputed. 





They insure rapid improvement at every 
~— of the pupil's practice. 
ey make instruction in the subj 
penmanship easy, practical, and araeiably 
successful. 


The Bvienacy Copy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakeman's Detachable Sliding 
Copies. Six numbers. 

Since it has been demonstrated that a 
movable copy is entirely practicable,. no 
series of Copy-Books will be acce 
hereafter without this provision. ake- 
man’s Patent Sliding Copies provide this 
important requisite by a simple and con- 
venient method of applying adjustable 
copies to each page of the book. 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


Easy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten 
and Primary Schools. Three parts. 


Four Books & Manual. 
Six Books and Manual. 
ctive Series. Four Books and 
anual, 
Advanced Perspective and Shading 
Series. Four Books and Manual, 


Krusi’s New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminently adapted to meet the wants of 
= public-school instruction in this branch. 

t is strictly progressive, and adapted to 
every grade, from the primary classes to 
the y oes departments of the high school. 


Industrial Courses In 


Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanical Drawing, and 
Architectural Drawing. 


STICKNEY'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Child's Book of Language. A Graded 
Series of Lessons and Blanks, in Four 
Numbers. I. Stories in Pictures; IL. 
Studies in Animals; III. Studies ip 
Plants ; IV. Studies of Words. Teach- 
ers’ Edition. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. A 
sequel to ‘‘ The Child’s Book of la 
guage. 

Miss Stickney's charming little ae 
open a new field of study, delightful to 
both teachers and pupils. They are de- 

ed to secure: 1. An appreciation of 

w is best in literature; 2. An interest 

in the study of all that ins to lan- 

3. A generous and choice vocabu- 
fy a Readiness, correctness, and beauty 
in expression; 5. A more elevated and 're- 
fined tone in school-life; 6. A healthful 
bappy development of natural gifts, For 

e eon see ‘‘ Educational Notes,” 

°o, 





Synthetic Series. 
Analytic Series. 
Pers 








WE FPUuUBLISH ALSO: 
CORNELL’s GEOGRAPHIES; APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS; QUACKENBOS'’S HISTORIES, 
GRAMMARS, AND RHETORIC; BaLLaRp’s Worps, Worp-Werrrer, aND PIECES TO 


* | Spaax; Pemers or Scrence, History anp LimeraTuRE; YOUMANS’S BOTANIES AND 
CHEMISTRY; Morsre’s ZooLogy; LeContr’s GroLoey ; 


HaRKNEss’s LaTIN SERIES ; 


HaDvty’s GREEK, ETC., ETC., ETC., all of which are among the most popular and suc- 


just | ceasfal text-books of the day. 


Our list embraces standard 
the Kindergarten to the University. 


works representing every department of study from 


Catalogues, price lists, and ‘‘ Educational Notes” sent free on application. and 
the most favorable terms made for first introduction. 


only | Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON CHICAGO OR SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Arctic Expeditions. 

Two important expeditions set out for the 
Arcticfregions, June 16th. On the Pucific, 
the steamer Rodg: rs, recently purchased and 
refitted for the purpose, lett San Francisco 
to find the exploring steamer Jeannette. 
She will go by way of Behring Strait; will 
visit Wrangell land, hunt for cairns or other 
traces of the previous visit.and adventurés 
there of Captain De Long, and his cam 
rades. On the Atlantic the Alliance will 
proceed to the neighberhood of Spitzbergen Sa HAD H 
and will explore so much ot the seas be Wer 
tween that country and Greenland to the ; Dadagee 
westward, and Franz Josef Land to the east- 
ward, as the ice or other obstacles wili per- 
mit. Her voyage is based upon the theory 
that the Jeannette may be coming out on the 
Greenland coast, and may be sadly in need 
of assistance at one or the other of those 
points, 

It is now nearly two years sirce the Jean- 
nette leit San Francisco, She sailed from 
that port on July 8, 1879. She was last 
seen on September 3 in that year, about 
fifty miles sonth of Herald Island, and steer- 
ing with the evident intention of making 
Wrangell Land.* 

Every probability favors the opinion that 
the Jeannette did actually reach Wrangell 
Land in September, 1879 and that she win- 
tered there. The greatest stretch of the 











In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. eee omy 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 86 cte, Ask your Stationer for the ' 








IVISON, B LAN vie O., ‘New Yorks 
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SHELLS, FOSSILS, BIRDS, EGGS, 
And all chjects of NATURAL HISTORY are ne Teper sold and exchanged 


BY A. BFOOTH, M.D: 
No. 1223 - Belmont sort nme ba Gemah sit Penna. 
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Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST 
EQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 
—OF THE— 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 
It is the short and best vomte be between Chicago and all 
Northers a Tiljnets, Towa, Dakets, Wyo 


in; 
eb Orenen 
ieee oO, daho, haa YS a ana ab, | 58 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUZ CITY, 


a= 
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, Bound in 


pages is sent post-paid on receipt of 25 cents, h 
My Mineralogical Catalogue of roo sent post-pai pt fimerleaped is (pice list 


loth 75 cents, oy 1, 4calf $x.2 yeh interleaved gr, 14 sheep oe he 2.25, 
coth 75, Py cents), d “i rose yllustrated, and the ia and engraver c ips 50 & copy 
wi ee ctaack et By of the tabl of species and accompanying tables most species magksoal list fA 

re ene oy ey mee list, pha my the yom of allthe ny and the more common varieties, arranged caliy 

preceded by the species ben lie species number indicates the place of any mineral itethe: table of species, 
oy it will be found the species name, streak or bustre, cleavage or fractrre, hardhess, specific gravity 
fusibility and crystallization, I have very many species not on the price list, and some that E hadiin 3876 are no longer 


stock, 
COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS yee ene papa denies ae, ier 
collections of roo illustrate all the princi and all the subdivisions ana and © works o 
Pe ten all the principal Ores, &., fc. ae coiietions are labelled with printed labe? that can only be removed 
by soaking. ‘The labels of the $5.00 and higher priced collections give Dens" s species number, the name, locality, and in 
most cases, the composition of the Mineral 3 the $s.¢0, and higher, are «lso accompanied by my illustrated Contegne and 
table of svecies. crate: some smaller, many larger. 


BERRA EEE 


See 


Nhe sizes r*ven ore oy 








earth’s surface that yet remains unknown is 
that region. 

If cairns are not found on Wrangell Land 
or Herald Island, such a fact will be gioomy 
for the safety of the explorers. 

But let it be remewbered that De Long 
said, “if I findthat we are being carried 
east against our efforts to get North I shal] 
try to push through into the Atlantic by 
way of the east coast of Greenland Ifthe 
Jeannette reached water that would lead 
her out by the east coast of Greenland, or if 
she perished on the way there, some intel- 
ligence of her should be obtane? by the Al- 
iance this summer 





MANY persons are puzzled to understand 
what the terms ‘‘ fourpenny,” ‘‘ sixpenny,” 
and ‘‘tenpenny” mean as applied to nails, 
‘*Fourpenny” means four pounds to the 
thousand nails, or ‘‘sixpenny” means six 
pounds to the thousand, and so on. It is 
an old English term, and meant at first 
‘ten pound” nails (the thousand being 
understood), but the old English clipped 
it to ‘“‘tenpun,” and from that i, de- 
generated until ‘‘penny” was substituied 
for ‘‘pounds.” When a thousand nails 
weigh less than one pound they are called 
tacks, brads, etc., and are reckoned by 
ounces. 

How to Make Money During Vacation. 

Many schools have already closed, and 
others close soon. The teacher is usually 
at leisure till he can find another school. 
We want every teacher who is out of em- 
ployment to write us at ouce for sample 
copies of the INsTITUTE and COMPANION, 
and begin to take subscribers. It will not 
only profitably fill up leisure time, but will 
be the means of extending acquaintances, 
and also bringing to the knowledge of 
teachers and scholars the best reading for 
them in the United States. We give a 
liberal commission, and it will pay you to 
give this a tiial. We receive constantly 
large lists of subscribers taken at INsTI- 
TUTE and teavhers associations, and the 
agents are all enti:usiastic in their Praise 
of the INSTITUTE. 

E, L. Kettoae & Co., 21 Park PL, N: ¥. 





Botaes tathe Yer aaa. spake pat andall 
eae Seep ee 


in ; tum LaCrocge, Owatonna, an nm and points 


orthwest. 
r Coupeil Rade th the {aina of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the s depart from, arrive at and 
use the same joint Uaion 

At Chic + A close connections are made witb the Lake 
Si.ore. Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Wa - 
and Pennsylvania, one “Chicago me ene ‘rank 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 


Close connections made at J Stone Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 


Chicago and Council Bluffs. 


Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


Insist upon Ticket Agents relling you Tickets via this 
road. Examine your Tickets, and refuse to buy if Mo | 
do not read over the Chicago & North-Western Rai 


we 
ts ad wish the Best Traveling Accommodations you 
wm | * geet by this route, AND WILL TAKE 


2h a eket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 
Marvin Hughitt, 2d V. P. & Geu") Mang’r Chigago. 


“The Erie Railway 


NOW THE 


HEW YORK, LAKE ERE, 
WESTERN RAILROAD, 


18 well-known to the Public as being the 
Favorite Route to the West. 


Passing through the 


Grandest Scenery of River and Mountain, 
FAST TRAINS AND WIDE CARS 


To go to 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Denver or 
San Francisco. 





To visit 
Niagara Falis, the Lakes, Canada, 
the Mississippi Valley, Yosemite 
Valley, or the Wonderful, 


Yellowstone Country, 
a comfort, take the well-known 


ERIE: RAILWAY, 


meni at Ghantionn ie. New York, 
JOHN N. ABBOTT, Genoral Passenger Agent, N. Y¥. 


\™ 


| 


* | necting for Atlanta, 





PEOPLE’S LINE 


For Albany 


Excursion to Albany and Return 
> 2 ° 3 O . 


and Tickets good 30 days. 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 
Will leave Pier 41, N.R., feot.of Canal St., 


daily, (Sundays excepted) at 6 P.M., 


Making aure connection =e Rey Exprom Trains, made 

up end started trom Al : thus givin; Dg first choice ot 
seats tO paseencers ota Chie tine, for all points North, 
West and Kast. Returning. leave Albany 8.15 P.M 
Trains trom Montreal, Saratoga and Binghamton land 
passengers at the steamers’ dock in Albany. 


Sen p-Roeme Recered aud Tickets sold in; 
at prt cipai Hotels and Ticket Offices, | 
atthe the Omer on Pier 41, Nort ee toot of Canal street, | 
nd on board pee enone: at few —— Transter 
_ > Ne. ov roast , 5 Sixth avenue, 4 

Oklyn, Jersey iy “and flovoken. 

ga e checked, 
area t received until 6 p.m, 
. Meals on the European Plan. 


W. W. EVERETT, P'esident, Croton Falls, N. Y. 





CONVENTION OF THE 


National Educational Association 
AT ATIANT A, 
July 19th, 18s. 


Old Dominion Steamship Company 


have made a'rangements to issue Special Tickets to 
Delegates attending the above Convention. Sti amere 
leave PIKR 26, NORTH RIVER, fuot of BeACs Stzex7/ 
every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 8 P.M., con- 


At eee * vane Virginia and Tennessee Air Line. 
ynucnburg and Bristol. 
At PRT ined with Aviantic Coast Line 0i@ Wer 
don, Wilmington and Augusta. 

At Bich d with Pied Atr léne via Ohariotte . 

St 8 have el t P Odati 
and the Table is equal to first-class tan 

Tickets can be had at Pier 26 N. R., foot of Beach 
Street ; Office of Virginia and Te: Air Line, 308 
Broadway ; Office of the Associ Railways, 229 
Broadway, or at the geveral office of the Company, 197 
Greenwich Street, New York. 


W. H. STANFORD, See. 
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HULL’S 


Inventive 
Free-Hand 
Industria! 


DRAWINGS 


New. gee 
cate je 
order of 
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syste. 
ail radeés, help 
teacher in fllustra- 
tions. Tul Maoh be pened, seeresiue and A. the use of 
ored crayons sen ~~) ch order. , W.N. 
L, Cedar Falls, ‘ee it. ey c., lowa 
State Normal School. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fam‘- 
Mes with thoroughly competent Professors, Prineipals,. 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companiens, and: 
Governesses. Call on oreddresa 
PROFESSOR. LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 28th & 29th Sts. N. Y, 


- The Union Teacher's Agency. 


Provides school officials with first class inatractors: or 
any grade at short notice. Aids teach in. abtad 
posizions. Negotiatcs for the sale or renting, of ‘schoo! 
property. Teachers’ Application Formm furnished for 
stamp. Parties in need of teachers wit please state 
the qualifications required. For tucther information, 
address, A. LOVELL, & CO., 

@ Bosd 8. New York. 


SECOND EDITION. 


School Management 


BY AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., 




















| Bdttor of the SqucoL JouRNAL, TeacuEns’ LystiTuTE. 


@nd ScHoLan'’s Companion. 
Price 75 cts. post-paid. 


‘ : —_—0O-—- 
This work takes up the most difficult of all schoo! 
work, vis.: the government of a school, and is filled 


on, | with original and practical ideas on the subject. It is 


nvaluable to the teacher who desires to improve bis 
echool.. It bas received the unqualified approval of 
euiiient efacators. It isa book that thé teacher can 
practically use, and has no untried theories to set forth 
to puzsie and bew‘ider the teacher. 


Prof, li. B. Henry, of the Cape Girardeau lies.) 
_fxccemssaps ts: wins om F 
© pointed 
Share kas ake 
the er 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 





SWite tous. i. © katzoce £00. Park OK. 


: Place, New York.- 
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The School Journal. 








Entered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
mails as SECOND CLASS MATTE. - 
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ESTABLISHED 1870. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. . 


a : . 
E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Piace, New York. 


—o-———_ 


TERMS. 

From 1 to 5copiesayear,each. - - - = «= = §2,00 
“ §to 9 copies to one address,each, - <- - + « L175 
* 10to 19 copies to one address,each, - - - < 1,50 

20 or more copies to one address, ° ©» | ei.2ce bok ce eee 
The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 

paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from th» 


subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send i: . 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter tf the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived tt. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He therefore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THz JouRNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
to the inch, Nothing inserted for less than $1.00, 

Our EASTERN AGENCY.—The ScHOOL JOURNAL and all of our 
publications can be obtained of Mr. Willard Small, No. 14 Brom- 
field St., Boston. He will receive subscriptions for the ScHoo. 
JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ INsTrTUTE, and SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. 
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Keep us Posted. 





Let every reader of this paper send us word 
of the time when will occur either the In- 
stitute, the County Associations, the Town 
Association, or the time for Examination. 
Keep us posted. Some attend to this matter, 
others “let it slide.” Send us papers con- 
taining educational news. And generally 
be on: the alert. Be in all senses a Ive 
teacher. Let every reader be sure and tell us 
of the time and place of holding every town, 
city, county, or state association that he may 
know of. ‘If it is an institute tell us the name 
of the conductor and any other facts. It is 
time that EDUCATIONAL facts were. known 


and published: 


a 


= < 





Why this effort to get an educational oftice ¢ 
Because it becomes a stepping stone to some- 
thing else; and because it enables one to 
dispense places in the schools to the sons and 
daughters ofthis friends. The man who does 
not avail himself of aid from the politicians 
is not wise. Politics is stronger than merit ; 
but we advise merit to employ politics, if 
necessary. 








THe influence of the politician is very per- 
{ceptible among the educational machinery. 
| He is beginning to consider the field one not 
\to be despised at all events. If a man is 
‘hungry for office and will have something, 
| why then make him Superintendent or Com 
missioner or Trustee. It is said that men who 
could not write their names have held the 
office of School Commissioner in the City of 
New York! . This qualification they do not 
lack at present; it is believed that most of 
the trustees have laid aside their X marks. 





Tue expression “‘I owe all I am to my 
teacher,” is the final tribute. Take that 
away and what isthere left. Let the teacher 
show his houses, lands or stocks, accumula- 
ted with much economy, and not be able to 
show men and women who are what they 
are because he lived among them, and it is to 
be feared that he has mistaken his calling. 
After all, the reward the true teacher seeks 
above all things else, is the renewed mind, 
the ennobled purpose, the developed powers. 
Somehow to make things better than he 
found them is in the heart of all who live 
worthily. 





BETTER views are being obtained of the 
place the school should occupy. John Stuart 
Mill says, ‘‘The aim of all intellectual train- 
ing for the mass of the people should be to 
cultivate common-sense, to qualify them for 
forming a sound practical judgment of the 
circumstances by which they are sur- 
rounded.” If this be true the question will 
arise, is this the aim of the teacher's 
work as seen in our school-rooms ? Do those 
who examine schools examine to find these 
results? This is just where we differ from 
the general management of the children. 
We hold the children do not get what they 
need. 





WE would like to know what is to be come 
of the Metric System, Is it to be introduced ? 
If you say, yes, then we ask what are you 
doing about it? Have you bought a half 
meter of the Metric Bureau, 32 Hawley St. 
Boston, price, two cents? You could daily 
exhibit this to your pupils and thus help on 
a needed reform. And how about the Spel- 
ling Reform ? If you want to help that you 
can tell your pupils how much better it will 
be to spell according to the new fashion ; 
you can put on columns of words on the black- 
board in the ordinary spelling and beside 
them the same as in the reformed spelling. 
For there will be a generation that will need 
to know how to spell both ways. 





Wuat shall the children study? Let us 
hear the views of Prof. Huxley, aman whose 
thought on any subject is worthy of pro- 
found attention. ‘‘Also with a due pro- 
ficiency in the use of the means of learning, 
a certain amount of knowledge, of intellec- 
tual discipline and of artistic training should 
be conveyed in the elementary schools ; and in 
this direction I can conceive no subject-mat- 
ter of education so appropriate and so im- 
portant as the rudiments of physical science, 
with drawing, modelling, and singing.” 
Most schools end their work without any 
“rudiments of physical science, drawing or 
modelling.” They teach the elements of the 
three R’s., and leave the vast field relating 
to the ordinary phenomena of life untouched. 
Where does the artistic training come in? 
The children need about the same food as 
their parents when they sit at the table, and 
they need as wholesome mental food. This 
will necessitate ability in the teacher, it will 
require steady studying. 





Self-Improvement. 





The teacher must make definite progress 
himself as well as command it in others. 
There is no hypocrisy greater than painting 
to young minds the excellence of walking in 
wisdom’s ways and not taking a step there 
yourself. Probably a great majority of those 
who teach are also learners. Here is an ex- 
ample. 

Miss 8. D. H. was a farmer’s daughter ; she 
had honest Quaker blood in her veins. Un- 
dertaking a small country school she felt her 
heart stir within her to acquire all knowl- 
edge ; but the opportunities—ah ! they were 
so few. In the fall a County Teachers’ In- 
stitute was held and here she heard discourse 
that strengthened her purpose. She obtained 
books and began on History, then Literature, 
then general Philosophy, then German, then 
French and then Latin. Now she felt she 
must go to some school. But how get the 
means? She borrowed of a neighbor and 
went to the best school for women in the 
Empire State and graduated. Now she was 
appointed as preceptress in a Union School 
in her county and her influence was felt far 
and wide. Long will her pupiis remember 
those ‘‘golden days !” 

She incited to study Literature and hun- 
dreds of young woman looked into Shake- 
speare, Milton, Goethe and Schiller. The 
latest fashions were little discussed there. 
She was the admiration of the young 
men because she could fit them for college, 
as well or better than the principal. Here 
she wrought for many years and wielded a 
powerful influence. It was often said in jest 
that “Miss H. is the reigning power here; 
the sun asks her leave to shine.” And yet 
no one could have been more retiring, more 
reserved. Her communion with the best 
minds had imparted power to her mind, and 
this was felt by all who knew her. 

The teacher can do but little more than in- 





cite self-improvement. But can she do this 
el che'dovantipunstion it ? 
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The Tonic Sol-ta edb | 


V By Tomas F. Sewakp, Orange, N. J. 

rhe tonic Sol-fa system of teaching music is attracting 
much attention at the ‘present time and doubtless any 
light thrown upon.the subject will be weleomed by your: 
readers. I, therelore, write to say that I) have tested, the 
system thoroughly during the past year, and find it to. be 
all. and, more than}is. claimed forit, I bave taught it, in 
two,large public schools, in four private schools and in 
various evening classes, in the old fashioned singing 
school style. The results are truly remarkable, and if the 
time-worn ejaculation eureka can ever be permitted i in 
these modern times, it must be employed in this case. It 
is the first thought of every earnest teacher who begins 
use it and{sees its capabilities openig before him; “ We 
have found it.” And what have we found thatistirs, our 
euthusiasm to such an unwonted degree? Webave found 
something that makes, music just as sic ple as we have. al- 
ways in our, hearts believed it to be, but which the old 
methods have tried to prove it not to be, and have. unfor- 
tunately, succeeded quite .0o well in the false impression 
they have created on the public mind. I will not occupy 
your valuable space with any theories of my own, but sim- 
ply state what the Tonic Sol-fa system invariably proves 
wherever itis intelligently used. 

lst. It proves that: the study of music can be made 
just as easy and comprehensible to the average mind as 
any other study. 

2nd. It proves that music is a language,and that the 
reading of that launguage can be made just as much a 
matter of certainty as the reading of English or French, 
and in much less time. 

3d. It proves itselt to be, in the highest and best sense 
of the term, a natural method of study, and demonstrates 
that. only by such a method can the mysteries of the staff 
notation be grasped by nineteen-twentieths of the human 
race. 

4th It proves that because it is a natural method, a 
good teacher can teach it, whether especially musical or 
not, (giver, of course, sufficient musical ear to sing ‘the 
scale correctly.) Heretofore, by reason of the complica- 
tions of the staff notation, none but musicians could un- 
dertake to teach it. Yet one may be a thorough musi- 
cian and yet lack every qualification of a good teacher. 
Tonic sol-fq puts the subject in such ashape that the 
teacher can teach it, As this is an educational journal, 
the importance of the above prinoiple will be recognized 
without any necessity for further explanation. 

At aconcert at our publie hall on the 16th of this 
month I gave what our Huglish triends are accustomed to 
call a “jdemonstration " of the tonic sol-fa system and its 
results. The class (ot nearly 100) sang with great acca- 
racy diatonic and chromatic tones, in every possible or- 
der, as called for by name and by “ manual signs.” 
Changes of key, were made in obedience to signs of the 
hand so.rapidly that no professional musician could follow 
them. A sight reading exercise is thus described by one 
of our local papers. The climax was reached when folded 
papers containing an original exercise, ‘filled with ‘all man- 
ner of sharps and flats and naturals were'passed'to the 
pupils, opened at a given signal, and eung at first sight by 
the full chorus without the least hesitation. Copiesot the 
music, in staff notation, were in the hands of the audience, 
and the aceuracy of the rendering was epparent to every 
one'at all acquainted with music, It seemed almost  in- 
credible that these pupils had not previously seen and 
practiced this exercise, but we are assured that they 
knew nothing of its character, and certainly they were not 
given time even to look it through. Professor Seward, 
moreover, informed the audience that he had shown the 
exercise, after composing it to a number of professional 
musicians, and not one of them had been: able'to read it 
right off. There must be some unrecognized | excellence 
in a system that can thus enable children to overcome the 
ordinary diffiqulties of singing by note, and render a piece 
full of accidentals without hesitaticn or mistake.” 

A very important question, one which may be regarded 
as a test question as to the adaptability of the tonic sol-ta 
system to public schools is this: “What impression does 
it make upon the regular teachers,’ who must ditect tae 
daily practice, if there is any, and’ (Who! are ‘the best 
judges of the practical results Lof gheo ayetons ? « My 
answer to that question is the following testimonial, in 





my possession, which is signed by every teacher who had 
anything to do with the musicin the six _ in’ whieh 
the bysfeny, has been taught’ “We, the undertigned, hav. 
bolvks the results of the tonic solsfa. system of 
teaching masic in our schools during the past ear, gladly 
give our testimony to the value of the system, It pre- 
sents the facts and principles of music so naturally that 
all classes of minds seem to grasp them with ease and 
pleasure, . It is so easily comprehended that the interest 
of the pupil i is awakened at once and is never afterwards 
diminished. Classes are enthusiastic in thé study where 
they were formerly indiffererit and restless. The ability 
to read music seems to be placed by this method on the 
same plane as the reading of a language, and we see no 
réason why it should not become as universal. The 
longer the study of the system is continued the greater is 
the development of intelligence in the pupil, and the re- 
sults become more surprising with each step of progress 
that is made.” 

Ido not wish to trespass'upon your space but if music 
is thus brought within the reach of all, the“ good news” 
ought certainly to spread far and’ wide. I expect to 
teach the system at Ohautauqua this summer, both daring 
the “Teacher's Retreat,” and the “assembly.” This 
will afford an opportunity for many teachers to acquire it 
sufficiently to begin at once to use it in their schools. 


Industrial Education. '~ 


By Jonn MoMoutum, New York. 

How can industrial ‘education be most pleasantly and 
perfectly given? 

As to chemistry, I was taught it in the old fashioned 
way. At college we took notes of the professor’s lecture 
and were examined on them, but we saw very few exper- 
iments and we were never allowed tohandle anything 
When I began my school I employed Professor H. to 
give chemical lectures to my scholars once a week. 
Pretty soon, however, I asked what he would charge to 
sit still and touch nothing, but allow my boys to do all 
the work. 

“ Why,” said he, “ they'll break things.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ you must take that into account.” 

After some thinking he said he should have to charge 
me five dollars an hour, I told him I would try it. The 
first lesson convinced me that I waa on the right track. 

He said to a boy: “ Find among those bottles one 
labelled Sulphuric Acid. Now take out that glass stop- 


per.” 

“T can’t.” 

“ Light that spirit lamp and hold the neck of the bot- 
tle above the flame, so as to heat and expand, but nct to 
crack it,” 

The boy hesitated, and the Professor showed him how 
to do it. 

Replacing the stopper he said: “\Now pour out ten 
drops of that acid into this test tube.” 

The boy took oat the stopper and luid it on the table, 

* There is some acid on that stopper and it will burn 
Mr. M’s table.” 

“ What shall I do ?” 

“Dip it into that pail of water, and then lay it on the 
table,” 

After the ten drops were dropped into the test tube the 
boy put the bottle down upon the table and put in the 
stopper. 

“ Now,” said the Professor, “do you see that litile 
drop that is running down . theside of the bottle? As 
soon as that drop reaches the table.it. will burn, too. 
Twist the ground-glass stopper firmly in the neck of the 
bottle; turn it upside down, and dip the neck and upper 
part of the bottle in the water.” 

This was done, and I felt sure that under such cautious 

teaching the boys were safe. They were then taught how 
to bend glass tubes and make their own apparatus for 
collecting gases, 

The Professor kept his word, and touched nothing ex- 
cept when it was absolutely necessary, The boys were 
intensely interested, and made wonderful progress. 

In fact Ifsaw boys in my school make more real practi- 
cal progress in chemistry than I made in three years in 
college, 

Toward the close of a winter of such instruction one 
of them came to me and said : 

“Mr. M., ailiyon Genny RET - cards?” 

“ What for??? dod 

“ Why, sir, we have been told ‘that there is a certain 








metal used in enamelling visiting cards, and we have 
been directed to find jout what it is.” 

1 gave him «a and was told not long afterward 
that one of them nd it out. 

Some years after this I had two of my own sonsin my 
school, one of eight years and the other often. I asked 
Professor H. whether he eculd teach this practical chem- 
istry to boys as young as that. He said ,he could; sol 
got up a class of such small boys large enough *o pay him 
for his tr uble, and turned them over to him. Being very 
much occupied, it was some three weeks before I could 
look in upon them, and when I did was very much aston- 
ished to see these httle fellows making their own oxygen 
and hydrogen gases, and performing experiments with 
them such as I used to lvok at with wonder when I wes 
a college student. 

Any man of means may have this done for his own 
family and in his own house, for with experienced men 
like Protessor H. every danger is foreseen and avoided, 
and little boys and girls can be taught with wonderful 
rapidity and delight the composition of all things around 
them. No preparation is needed, forjthe Professor brings 
with him all that is necessary. Nothing is wanted but a 
kitchen table and a rail of water, with a pitcher and per- 
haps a coarse towel. 

Protessor Joseph Heury once said to me, “ Experiments 
are questions that we ask of Nature. and if the question be 
properly put she always tells us the truth.” Whoever 
may try it will, I think, confess that few sights are more 
pleasant than ,a group of eager young people around a 
table, reading in&the great book of Nature, and putting 
questions” to her under the guidance of a competent 
teacher who carefully allows them to manipulate every 
thing and thus learn most rapidly and most thoroughly, 


while he prevents their drawing false inferences from 
what they may observe. 





For the Sonoon Jovurwa.. 


Supplementary Reading. 


By B . 

The excellent article on “Supplementary Reading” in 
Tae Journat of June llth, suggests the truth lying be- 
hind all, and sadder than all there spoken of ; that many, 
very many teachers are themselves as ignorant of the 
meaning of literature as are their unfortunate pupils. 

How can such“ blind” ones lead ? 

Of what use to say to one whose literary model is Mrs. 
Southworth, and who keeps Waverly magazines in her 
desk for perusal at recess, “ You should advise and lead 
your pupils in matters of literary choice,” 

Of what use to expect one whose time out of school is 
spent in silly chattering or some equally silly though less 
harmfal fancy work, to exert an influence that shall stim- 
ulate those around, whether in school or out, to investiga- 
tion in literary fields. 

These queries must have suggested th2mselves to many 
who have groaned in spirit and sighed, “ How long 
how long ? "  Fervently trusting that some have 
read and taken to themselves a reproof, I desire to urge 
them to consider this subject seriously. — 

Will it not pay you to at once set about a reform? 
Does not your own consciousness tell you, you have been 
making a great mistake ? 

Does not the same consciousness whisper to you that 
the results referred to in the article on Supplementary 
Reading are but a part of the consequences of your mis- 
take? Oan you not see that if you are satisfied with anv- 
thing less than the dest in all that pertains to intellectual 
development, or are. unwilling to make the necessary effort 
to become not merely a leader, but a discreet and intelligent 
leader for your pupils. You are, in holding your position 
as their teacher, making an irreparable mistake ? 

How shall you bezin in this matter of literature? Drop 
all reading that has not a literary excellence. 

How shall ‘you judge? Take the judgment of those 
who are acknowledged competent critics. 

You do not need to be told that Bryant's poems are 
considered among the best, nor are you unaware that 
Wordsworth is a great name. You hear of Mrs. Brossy's 
pee and of Thymper’s descriptions of mountain ac- 


i know that the papers and magazines are full of the 
excellence of Carlyle’s historic works. Yet these things 
pass you by unheeded and ‘you know not what you are 
doing. . Your taste has never been cultivated ic this direc- 
tion and you will not at once find pleasure. in such | writ- 
tings as Whittier’s “Snow Bound” or his “ Songs of 
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Labor,” but study-them. You will find that which will | 
repay you a thousand fold, and as no nouvel you have read 
has ever done, 

One volume of Whittier, studied faithfully, with an ear- 
nest desire to discover its beauties of thought and expres- 
sion will make your heart swell with pride in your new 
acquisition. 

A single poem of excellence, if you can obtain no more, 
read,until you catch every thought embalmed in its rich 
flow of refined expression, will give you a fine start in 
literary fields. Read books that are acknowledged the 
best, and read no others ; and if they yield you small plea- 
sure, say the fault is mine, and strive by every means to 
rouse your spirit from its stupor, and to crawl, if it can- 
not fly toward a finer appreciation of things admirable. 
You will no doubt soon find developed ip your ow. mind 
a power of judgment unsuspected and your old time read- 
ing matter will appear as trash. 

It is in this way that music teachers drill their pupils. 
They cause them to practice the “old masters” until 
such a taste for the best in music is formed, toat nothing 
less is satisfactory. There are many honest hearts, I 
doubt not, which admit a need of just this sort of educa- 
tion. If this be true, you owe it to yourselves and to your 
pupils to go to work at once, and take to spur_you on, the 
fact that. to-day those who write for teachers, are not 
striving so hard to say something. as to use such language 
in expressing their thoughts as shall come within the com- 
prehension of the average teacher. Think of that! Do not 
be afraid of having too high a standard. If you cannot 
find delight in reading and making your own the best 
thoughts and expressions of the most cultivated minds, 
how are you to understand and appreciate the intricacies 
of that most wonderful and interesting thing, which to 
wisest students is a constant mystery, the mind of a child? 

If you have not for yourself a great and good standard 
of excellence in literary works, how shall you direct the 
boys and girls to such reading as shall yield unceasing 
joy within the heart, and a soul growth which shall de- 
light God himself ? 





Por the BOHOOL JOURNAL. 
Answers to Some Questions. 





Br W. O. Payne. 

“ How shall I make my pupils remember so as to re- 
produce what they have heard ?” 

A pupil can reproduce any thing which he can tully grasp 
and understand, and which is related to that already firinly 
fixed in his mind, but be cannot remember and reproduce 
anything which is beyond his comprehension; and many 
useful facts which the pupil is able to appreciate and re- 
member are lost through being placed before him at an 
unsuitable time or in an injudicious manner, and often 
clothed in language which he cannot easily understand and 
appropriate. 

The first questions to be considered are, what facts st ould 
be given the pupil aside from those contained in the text 
books, and when should these facts be given ? 

Before the teacher can answer these, he must make a 
study of the mind of each pupil, and learn its caliber, con- 
tents and power so that he can lead the pupil on step by 
step, systematically adding to what he already has, thus 
awakening fresh interest, for the pupil will tire of ideas 
entirely new as well as of an old story, but will be inter- 
ested in that which he partially knows. 

In the same manner the teacher must always build upon 
the concrete, going from that to toe abstract, and never 
vice versa ; {or instance, show with object that 2 groups of 
3 each make 6; then develop a statement that 2x3=6 ; 
then the multiplication table, then the rule. Taking the 
text book, let the teacher explain the lesson as set forth 
in it and introduce facts concerning and hinging upon it, 
and relating to a previous lesson. In doing this the teacher 
should arrange his facts in a natural order, always seeing 
the end from the beginning and having a definite plan of 
procedure, letting facts already in the pupil’s mind form a 
foundation for what is to follow, or the facts, no matter 
how useful and interesting in themselves, will be like “a 
house builded upon the sands.” 

Secondly : in what words should these facts and ideas be 
clothed ? 

For the smaller pupils the sentences used should be 
composed principally of words used in the reading lessons, 
and in no case should many new words be used at 4 time, 
and those used should be looked up, or explained by the 





teacher, and fully understood by the pupil before they are 


Se 





Jessop, Al) ideas should be clothed in. words familiar to 
the pupil, the language being that of the papil (minus the 
errors,) rather than that of the teacher, and technical lan- 
guage should only be used after being thoroughly under- 
stood. I have known a teacher to ecplain the motions of 
the earth to primary pupiis using such words as “orbit,” 
“circumierence,” . “diurnal” and “annual” without the 
slightest explanation of their meaning. She evidently was 
well satisfied, but her scholars were delighted when she 
hed made an end of speaking, for they had understood no 
more than they would had she told them that “the lunar 
satelite of our terrestrial orb formed a part of the solar 
system.” 

In order to fix the facts in the pupil's memory, let the 
pupil repeat their substance in his owu words, when he 
may be corrected and the teacher may know whether or 
not he is understood. [tis also a good plan to have the 
pupil write the substance of the lesson in briet abstracts 
and synopses and to encourage the pupil to disouss the. 
subjects in the class, for when you can get the pupil to 
put forth a good original ideaa great object is attained. 
The teacher should use illustrations freely and let them 
be taken fiom familiar objects and occurrences, Reviews 
and examinations should be frequent, in which the pupil 
is held responsible for portions of the information given 
orally. This wil! help the pupil to classify and clinch his 
knowledge. 

However, in following out any program, the teacher 
cannot expect to meet with great success in awakening 
interest, encouraging thought.or developing power of ex- 
pression unless he is a conscientious worker thoroughly in 
earnest, enthusiastic andin sympathy with his scholars 





A School Exhibition. 





I happened one day to see a writing desk made by one 
of my boys in his leisure moments. The maker was a lad 
of fourteen, and the dullest of comprehension, the slowest 
of memory and of speech in my Latin class, yet not an 
imbecile or a stammerer, but one with whom private con- 
versation was far more interesting than any attempt at re- 
citation. As a scholar his reputation was far below zero; 
and few of his school mates knew that he was good for 
auything else, The sight of this beautiful desk, the pro- 
duct of ingenuity, patience, and skill which would be 
creditable to a journeyman cabinet-maker, set me upon 
a new tr in of thought. Here was the very thing for 
which I was seeking. I would cause each scholar to see 
what the others were doing in their out of school hours. 
Onur session is from 8.30 A. M. to 1.30 P. M. (a half hour 
later in summer), and thus, though finding it necessary to 
use some time in the alternovn or evening for studying, 
our scholars Lave considerable time each day in which tw 
tollow their own devices. Many of the.., but not all, 
would be able to show some tangible result of the play or 
work which they pursue. To see collevted in one place 
the product ot each other's leisure activities would be a 
pleasurable object lesson, from which they might learn to 
estimate their companions and themselves by a broader 
principle of comparison. 

Therefore after deliberation I arranged for an “Exhihi- 
tion of Handwork,” to occur on the last day of the term, 
Dec. 17, 1880. Four weeks in advance I spoke to the 
scholars as a whole, stating my general plan, and inviting 
comments and suggestions from them in private. This [ 
followed up by talks with individual scholars, especially 
with those whom I knew to be skillful in drawing or 
painting, in needle work or carpentry, or in making collec- 
sions of plants, insects, coins, or postage stamps. These 
were at once enthusiastic, and promised contributions. | 
continued occasionally to allude to the matter, both when 
addressing the assembled school and also in private. The 
larger number would say, “I do not know what to bring,’ 
“T would like to, but I am ashamed to show anything of 
mine.” Such diffidence and lack of definite choice were 
bridged over by suggestions te bring what each liked best, 
to talk with mother about it, and sometimes by sending aa 
older pupil to urge the timid one to bring some article 
known to be meritorious. Very soon the “Exhibition” be- 
came & common topic or conversation at recesses. 

About a week before the eventful day I appointed five 
committees to receive, mark, and arrange on the tables, all 
specimens exhibited. The titles indicated the kind of 


lea.__Exhibitors were requested to notify the commitiess 
in advance of their intended contributions. During the 
next week it was possible to hear now and then somé one 
praising another's work, of which a glimpse had been 
caught. It being just before Christmas, many of the artic 
les were kept in profound secrecy, of course 

This week, by the way, was the time for our bi-monthly 

examinations, and for the tedious reviews which naturally 
precede them, ana was very exacting upon the scholars; 
yet I could not discover that interest in the coming ex~- 
hibition effected unfavorably the ordinary school-work al- 
thoagh I was expecting such a result in some degree. 
On the day appointed, after the customary written ex- 
amination in the early part of the session, a long hour was 
devoted to viewing the specimens which the committees, 
mertioned above, had somehow found time to arrange 
during the morning. By invitation of the pupils some 
fifty parents and friends were present, to whom, as to my- 
self, the profusion and the excellence of the exhibits were 
a genuine surprise. The hall, about fitty feet by thirty, 
contained three long tables with perhaps three hundred 
square feet of surface. Al! this space was occupied with 
specimens. In addition, on the walls were collections of 
pressed plants, of insects mounted and numbered ‘for re- 
ference, specimens of drawing, and a few articles, ladies’ 
combs, manufactured from designs invented by the pupils. 
Then on cords stretched «bove the tables hung afghans, 
shawls, hoods, and similar bright-hued products of the in- 
dustry of the girls. I took no list of the articles, but ‘was 
informed that seventy-seven individuals made one hundted 
and three separate entries; in several cases one entry 
covered large numbers otf single specimens, as in the eollec- 
tions of coins, 

Not the least interesting part was the food table, Three 
girls had each a loat otf wheat-bread, one a plate of tea 
rolls, some a loaf of cake, and one a dish of American 
cream, which being permitted to taste I judged td’ be a 
relative of Charlotte Russe. Another centre of attraction 
was the collection of wood work. My slow boy, previously 
alluded to, presented a charming centre-table; two others 
had pretty Swiss clock-cases; some of the girls had white- 
wood easels, fans, and various small articles made by the 
saw. There was a ‘ew paintings, the work of immature 
hands, except one, a finished piece in water-color by our 
drawing-teacher; and several drawings, some free hand, 
and some mechanical. Of the needle-wurk, embroidery, 
lace crocheting, and similar work, there was a larger dis- 
play than I feel competent to describe. I need not say 
more of the exhibits, except perhaps to add that more 
than half ot the school had exhibited something. The 
teachers, too, had shown their interest in practical ways, 
One had on exhibition a fine herbarium, another the 
water-color just mentioned and several plaster casts of 
fruit, another a table ani a collection of insects, another a 
collection of coins and postage stamps, relics of his own 
student days.— Barnes’ Ed. Monthiy. 





The Primary Class. 
FIRST READING LESSONS, 

The following lesson is from “Model Lessons,” by D. 
Appleton & Co. The teacher desires to teach the word 
Oat, ‘She has the class in order and tales with it: 

“Do yon like to hear stories, children? Well, if you 
will keep very quiet, I will tell you a beautiful story 
about our cat. Would you like to hear a stery about « 
cat? Our cat isa large gray cat; she has two big, round 
eyes, and two pointed ears, and slong tail, Her tur is 
gray, with black stripes in it, Sheisa kind cat. She lets 
children play with her, and does not seratch nor bite 
them., She is an honest cat too, and never steals any- 
thing fur herself, but waits until ehe gets her milk and 
bread, and then goes off to hunt rats and mice, 

“ But one day she wok a piece of raw meat from the 
kitchen table. She jumped up on the table, snatched up 
the meat, jamped down again, and ran quickly into the 
yard. What do you think she did? Close oy the fence 
there was a great, deep hole in the ground. The cat 
ran to the edge of this hole and dropped the meat into it, 
Then she wagged her tail aud m-e-o-w-ed and 
m-e-0-w-ed. 

“Now, what do you think was down in that hole? An- 
other cat! A poor, half-starved cat was down there. It 
had falien into that deep hole, and could not get out Our 


articles expected ; they were, the Committee on Drawings | dear old pussy-cat knew that it was siarving, and so she 
and Paintings, on Needle-work and Fancy Articles, on| bad taken the picce of meat to give to i. Was she nota 





Cooked Food, on Wood- work, and on Miscellaneous Artio- 


good cat?” 
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The teacher asks the children it they would like to see 
the picture ot this cat. 

She shows them the picture of the cat upon the chart; 
or, if she has no chart, she says : 

“ The picture of this cat is in your books. 
open your books and find it and shew it to me.” 
allows them plenty of time to do this. 

THE CONVERSATION. 

The teacher calls uhe attention of the children to the fact 
that a picture of this cat is in every child's book, and 
says : “ This is our cat. She belongs tofour school, doesn't 
she? I want you all to say that together. 7 his is our cat,” 
She drills them a little, and then continues: “‘ Oh, what a 
beautiful cat | Whatakind face she has! Do you see 
her mouth? Do you see her nose? How many eyes has 
she? Do you see the black stripes on herfur? Can you 
put your finger on her whiskers? Show me.” She al- 
lows one and another to come to the chart and put a fin- 
ger on the cat's whiskers; or, if she has no chart, to puta 
finger on the picture in his book, 

“Can you take hold of her tail? Try and see. Will 
she scratch you? Can this cat drink milk? Oan she 
meow? Why not? Oh, this is not a realcat! This is 
only the picture of a cat! But when you see this picture, 
what do you think of? Yes, you think ofacat.” If the 
children answer, as it is quite likely they may, “ A puss;” 
and ‘' Kitty,” it is only necessary for the teacher to repeat 
and vary the questions, so as to lead them to give, finally, 
the answer desired. This is an example of the many 
variations in a model lesson, for which it is useless in this 
description to attempt to provide. 

The teacher should not permit her pupiis to talk about 
the cats they have at home, nor cats in general (that oomes 
later), but only about this particnlar cat, whose image, 
through the medium of both the story and the picture, she 
may be certain is vivid in each individual's mind. 


THE WORD, 
The teacher now places her finger below the word cat, 


and calls the attention of the children to it. 

“Look, children: do you see this big bluck word here? 
Have you a word like this in your books? Show it to 
me; put your finger under it, and show it tome.” She 
takes pains to see that each child finds the word in his 
own book. 

“That word is the word cat. You may all say cat. Say 
it together —cat, When you see this picture here, what do 
you think of ? Now when you see this word cat, you 
must think of a cat just as you do when you see the pic- 
ture. You may all say the word again. Now say it all 
together—cat, 

“Mary, you may put your finger on the picture of the 
eat. John, you may put your finger on the word cat.” 
She calls upon others to do the same. 

“ Now, all look at the picture of the cat. See what a 
kind face she has. See her long tail! See her soft paws! 
Now siut your eyes—shut them up tight~—and try if you 
can see the picture of the cat in your mind. Do you see 
the picture? Has the cat a head? and a tail? and big 
eyes? and pointed ears? and black stripes on her back ? 
Now open your eyes and look at the picture. Was that 
what you saw when your eyes were shut?” She lets the 
children try this again, and then continues: “Now put 
your finger under that big black word. What is that 
word ? Now look at it again right hard, and say the word 
—cat. Now shut your eves tight and see the word in 
your minds, and say it—cat, 

“ Now see what I am going to do.” She draws upon 
the blackboard the simple outline of a cat. “ What is that, 
children? Ts it a real cat? No—only the picture of a 
eat. Now watch and see what I am going to do this 
time.” She prints the word cat in very large letters. 
“What is that? Isitareal cat? Is it the picture of a 
cat? Wo, it is only the word cat. What must you think 
of when you see this ?” (pointing to the picture.) . “ And 
what must you think of when you see this?” (pointing to 
the word.) 

She now prints the word upon the blackboard in a 
number of different places, and calls upon individuals to 
come to the blackboard and put a finger ar the pointer on 
the word, on another word, another, etc. She hersel/ 
points to one and another, and sometimes to the picture, 
and calls upon the children to tell what she points to. She 
allows one of the children to do the same, and the ethers 
to answer. 

The teacher now gets the “class into order with careful 
attention to position, and gives them a little drill on 

ronunciation, “What is this word which you have 


You may all 
She 


learned to-day, children? Now I want,you to say it all 
together very softly, this way” (and she shows them.) 
“Now say it loudfthis way (she shows them.) “Now 
whisper it this way. Now]|say it nicely as you do when 
you are talking. Now say it slowly, very slowly.” She 
now calls uponjindividuals to pronounce the word as she 
points to different ones on the blackboard, asking one 
child to pronouncelit softly, another loudly, another quick 
ly, another slowly. 

She now sends the class to their seats, and clears the 
board of all but the outline picture and one word nicely 
printed in large letters, which she leaves upon the board 
to do their silent work. She also leaves the chart open at 
this lesson, 





The Kindergarten. 


THE USE OF STORIES. 
It has been taken for granted that, in using stories in 


the Kindergarten,*the stories are read by the teacher, and 
told to the children. It is sometimes said that telling 
stories is a gift; but it is only an art, more easy atffirst 
to some persons than to others. The chief reason why 
some persons cannot tell stories is because they have “no 
story to tell.” They have only a dim, confused picture of 
one in the mind, and the first thing to be done is to get this 
vague image perfectly clear and vivid. For this purpose, 
it will be necessary for them to read the story over several 
times; and in order to be sure that the impression is 
strong enough to reproduce it accurately, and without any 
hesitation, it may be useful to write it from memory, and 
compare it with original. 

The next think is to look for the leading idea, or inner 
truth, of the story, and then mark the strong points of the 
narrative. They are the features that express the svul, as 
it were, and in telling the story they will require the great- 
est prominence ; and if the teacher supplies additional de- 
tails, these should all tend to the further illustration of the 
leading idea. Children love details, but unnecessary par- 
ticulars only coniuse, and destroy effect. If, for instance, 
a room has to be described, the first point to be deter- 
minediis what idea the room has to express, as poverty, 
cheerfulness, disorder; and then only such details as 
strengthen the idea, and conform to it, need be given. 
Teachers who picture Bible scenes often quite destroy the 
effect of the narrative, because they do not preserve the 
relation between the details they supply and the leading 
idea of the story. 

It is better in narration to keep to’one s‘ngle line, and 
avaid episodes ; for children easily lose Ja thread; and if 
their interest has once been diverted, it is difficult for them 
to return to the former line. It if often necessary, there- 
fore, to sacrifice the idea of the simultaneous action of two 
lines ot narration in order to complete one, before taking 
up the other. It is desirable in the repetition of a story 
to keep as nearly as possible to the first version of it, 
Children see at once the details of a story, and retain a 
vivid impression of them in the inward eye, They are 
always ready to correct the slightest deviation from the 
original with a serious air of reproof, for it is associated in 
their minds with a want of truthfulness. Thus in telling 
a story, it was once said, there were three plates on the 
shell. Every bright little mental eye saw the tree vlates, 
as plainly as possible; and when, on repeating the story, 
it was said there were fwo plates on the shelf, ‘and indig- 
nant exclamation at once arose,—-“ There were three plates, 
last time, there were three plates... A charitable little 
child suggested, “ But pertiaps one has been broken since 
last time ;” the general teeling however, was, that the 
second version was not strictly truthful. 

Conversations have much more effect if related in the 
first person; and this form also gives the stery-teller 
opportunity for varying the voice and manner, according 
to the character of the speaker. Children always begin to 
brighten into eager interest directly the story becomes 
dramatic ; and more feeling can be given to the touching 
passages. 

The use of expectation and surprise is helpful in keep- 
ing up the interest of little children, and questions and 
guesses recall their attention at once, if it should have 
wandered. If, however, these are used too much, children 
somtimes becovne rather confused between the guesses of 
the class and the facts of the story. 

The difficulty of telling stories to children is one which, 
like all others, disappears by practice. Persons who are 
wnaccustomed to be with children often fancy they cannot 
tell stories, but if they only get outlines of one story, 





thoroughly and elearly impressed in their own minds, and 


and repeat this story a few times to children, they will 
find that very soon they can tell it easily and well They 
ean then in the same way try another and another. It 
has been well said that the best way, when you think you 
cannot do a thing, is to go and do it. And vertainly there 
is no art in the werld which can be learned only from 
directions, nor is there any talent so great that it can at- 
tain success without practice. In the majority of eases, 
it is impossible for any one to decide that he is lacking in 
the necessary ability for any art until he has done his 
best for some time to acquire it. If a Kindergarten teacher 
believes she hat no gift for telling stories, let her try what 
she can do without a gift, and the probability is, that she 
will find herself more richly endowed than she thought 
she was. It used to be said that teaching was a gift, and 
so in a certain sense it is; but we are beginning ‘to find 
ont that it is a gift which nearly every good and loving 
woman possesses, only she may not at once know just how 
to use it, The very love for little children, and the sym- 
pathy with them, which lie at the heart of the Kinder- 
garten system, will teach its teachers how to put betore 
the minds of children bright pictures from that grand 
world of the ideal in which the little ones often seem to 
be more at home than in the real. 

Let us take the little child as a thought of God, and in 
faith and trust cultivate every faculty of its nature; as- 
sured that the realization of the Divine ideal in humanity 
must be its highest type, and that the man or woman, who 
is most capable of a full, rich, complete life as an in- 
dividual, is most fitted for advancing the progress of the 
race in all the best work of this world, as well as best 
prepared for all that may be beyond this world of immortal 
growth and work. 





Deap.ocgcs.—We hear much in these days of the dead- 
jock at Albany. A deadlock takes place when two or 
more parties are so nearly balanced that neither can win, 
as sometimes is the case in the “‘tug of war,” when it be- 
comes atrial of endurance, Sometimes it is called a tri- 
angular contest, where there are three parties engaged, as 
at present in Albany. In the New York Legislature there 
are the Democrats and two divisions of the Republicans, 
called Stalwarts and Half-Breeds, or Administration men. 
It is cver the election of United States Senators. Each 
State has two representatives in the United States Senate 
elected by the State Legislature for six years, one third of 
whose terms expire every two years, so that there will 
always be a majority of the old Senators remaining. Hence 
they are divided into three classes, called first, second ard 
third class. There came near being a deadlock in the U. 8. 
Senate when it assembled March 4, the two parties being 
evenly divided, but the Republicans obtained control by 
the “casting vote” ot the Vice-President, who presides over 
the Senate. 

Recently Roscoe Conkling and Thomas Platt, the Sen- 
ators from New York, resigned on account of a disagree- 
ment with the President as to the appointment of Collector 
of New York, who collects the duties for the United States 
Government. They left the control of the Senate in the 
hands of the Democrats and returned to the New York 
Legislature for “vindication” and re-election. The Re- 
publicans in the Legislature are divided, though iu the 
majority, hence the deadlock. A ballot or vote must be 
taken each day until Senators are elected. Qne is.for the 
“long term” in place of Mr. Platt, who was ele. ted last 
winter for six years, and the other ihe “short term” in 
place of Mr. Conkling, who had four years to serve. The 

deadlock will doubtless soon be broken, and two new 
Senators be elected. 





Waar can they see in the longest kingly line in Europe 
save that it runs back, to a successful soldier ?-- Watrer 
Scorr. 





Honoary.—The Hungarian Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion recently told a delegation of elementary teachers that 
he would always encourage their professional work, but 
he could not sanction the organization of a general teach 
ers’ associstion, as this would lead to political and religious 
straggles among the teachers. 





Tax paper on “ School Hygiene, and What the Teacher 
Can Do to Promote It.” by Protessor Thomas W. Chit- 
tenden, of a ome is a valuable contribution to late 
writings u this important subject. It is from the 
fifth ann report ot the n Btete Board of Health of Wis- 
consin, and is circulated by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who wishes every teacher in the State 





to have a copy of it. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


ELSEWHERE. 

Mas. Oswald Ottendorter, wife of the editor of the New 
Yo:k Staats Zeitung, has given $35,000, to be known as 
the Harman Uhle fund, for the encourgement of German 
edueation in this counwy. The German Teachers’ Semi- 
aary, of Milwaukee, gets $10,000 ot the amount. 


Tue new building which has been erected for the Man- 
chester School of Art was opened on Wednesday, April 
27, by Lord Derby. The cost of the school has been about 
£24,00v, and on the opening day a debt of £7,000 remain- 
ed on the work. More than half this sum was, however, 
subscribed during the afternoon. In the evening a conver- 
sazione was held in the building, and Lord Derby presided 
during the delivery of an address on art by Mr. J. O. 
Tlornsby. 

Srevsex Co., N. Y.—The teachers’ association of First 
district, Steuben county, N. Y., was held at Hammondsport, 
N. Y., June 10 and 1), 1881. Most of the subjects were 
ably discussed. I have never attended an association 
where the people took more pains to make the association 
pleasant and profitable, Mr. Wheeler, in his openir.g ad- 
dress, I think, made every teacher feel he was indeed 
weicome. After an interesting session, which closed at 
nm on, June llth, the teachers, through the politeness of 
the Keuka Navigation Oo,, were invited by Capt. Saun- 
ders to a free ride on the beautiful Lake Keuka on their 
splendid new steamer Urbanna, which most of tac teach- 
ers accepted. No scenery in the State is more beautifu] 
than the vine-cladhils that surround the waters of the 
lovely Keuka. I think the teachers could not leave Ham 
mondsport without feeling that the great majority of the 
people of this district were in favor of good schools, and 
willing to cheerfully assist the progressive teachers. W. 

Matra.—This, an island in the Mediterranean, belongs 
to Great Britain. It has an area of 115 square miles and 
& population of 149,084—76,016 males and 73,068 females. 
The capital, Valetta, bas ninety thousand inhabitants. In 
1838 only three elementary schools were supported by the 
government—one at Valetia, one at Senglea, and one at 
Gozo. There were about 728 children at the schools. In 
1814 there were twenty-four government primary schools 
in Malta and tour in Gozo, besides a night school ior adulis 
in Zabbar and an industrial school for poor orphans in 
Florian, thirty schcols inall. In 1880 the government in- 
stitutions consisted of one university, with 168 students ; 
two lyceums, with 474 pupils ; one secondary school for 
gitls, with 137 pupils ; one secondary school for boys at 
Gozo, with torty pupils ; sixty-three primary schools in 
Malta, with 7,006 pupils (3,347 boys and 3,659 girls,) and 
sixteen primary schools in Gozo, with 746 pupils (356 boys 
and 384 girls)—total eighty-four institutions, with 8,565 
pupils, 4,885 boys and 4,180 girls. Besides the educational 
establishments of the government there are in Malia and 
Gozo 125 private schools or seminaries, attended by about 
2,710 pupils, wit i 

Geruany.—The Bureau of Edacation has just received 
the German University Almanac tor 1881. The following 
table shows the number of professors and students at each 
university : 





Universities. Professors. Students. 
Bhelid) ot Fo wege Aj to pucl pr! gg 5,590 
Bonn. . ‘ 128 995 
Breslaus 2 lt . 323 1,302 
Erlangen. i 67 473 
Frieburg. . : 60 508 
Giessen. : ; é 56 414 
Goettingen. : ‘ .” 3a 961 
Greifswald. l J Ariry 61 607 
Halle. ., @% 4 : 102 1,245 
Se 108 562 
Jena. ‘ . . . ; 77 461 
Kiel, r 4 ¢ ’ . 69 380 
Koenigsberg. . . . 88 808 
Leipzig. Gene ; _. -_ (8,344 
Mar barg. ‘ ‘ J 70 619 
Munich. - age 3 : on Oe 1,923 
Monster (academy). 7 85 276 
Rostack. oh aA pet “ 42 200 
Strassburg, . . . : 95 785 
Tubingen. tag ; ; 80 1,085 
Wurzburg, . . > 59 952 

Total. ‘ A » 1,850 23,488 


Cuavrargcs Co.—Com, Almy at the Teachers’ Associa- 





tion said: If we would have good schools in the country, 
with ali the other provisions we make we must provide 
for supervision. If there is any place where it is required, 
it is in the country school; and there is no where such 
lamentable lack of it. We hear it said that “Poets are 
born, not made.” If this is true of poets, how much more 
it is true of teachers! There cannot be found in Chau- 
tauqua Covnty four hundred born teachers, whatever price 
we offer. Teachers who in the truest sense of the word 
are capable of teaching; and who undirected and una‘ded 
ought to be trusted with the training of the young. To 
be able to simplify one must be profound. And to be able 
to so put the subject to be taught into oneself that in 
teeching, children of every grade of intellect may receive 
culture from contact with the teacher, requires in addition 
to @ natural fitness for the wo-k a preparation which will 
cost years of toil and thousand of dollars We can never 
have for all of there achools protessional teachers in the 
truest sense; we could not pay them if we could get 
them; we could not get them if we could pay them. The 
work of teaching in the country schools must of necessity 
be done by much the same kind of material that we now 
have; persons who teach fora while and pass out into 
larger and more inviting fields of labor. If in the graded 
schools, where the best teachers we have teach year after | 
year the classes in the second and third reader grade, so 
close supervision is necessary, then in the rural district, 
where such material as we can get is obliged to teach all 
grades from primary to academic, more supervision is most 
imperatively demanded. There is every reason why we 
should make school superintendents for country schools in 
the place of the present commissioner. We should do this 
at once, and make them in sufficient numbers, so that no 
one need have under his charge at one time, more than 
fifty districts. This would double the uumber in the state, 
and give one county five instead of two. 


Enouanp.—Mr. H. W. Hulbert, in a recent communica- 
tion to the N. Y. Evening Post, thus describes the system 
of employing pupils as teachers in the schools in England. 

Wherever you go you find classes—often-large ones— 
tanght in whole or in part by boys and girls between 
14 and 18 years of age, who ia turn are under the 
superiatendence of head masters or mistresses. These 
boys and girls, beginning at this early age, have before 
them a regular series 2t promotions with increased 
wages. Their advancement depends on their general 
success im management and mstruction and the success- 
ful issue of an annual examination before the Queen's ir- 
spectors, 

As a general rule the year's work is not difficult, and 
these youths advance easily through their pupil teacher 
age; and having passed first examinations are admitted 
into the training College (Normal School) where they pass 
two years in study and practice. On leaving to enter the 
regular profession of teaching they remain for one year 
longer on trial, and then, if satisfactory, are made Certi- 
ficate Masters or Mistresses. 

Ordinary elementary schools (the exact equivalent of 
our grammar schoolsy~are divided into six divisions 
called standards. Examinations are lield yearly before the 
inspectors. If these are passed, each child is advanced 
from a lower to a higher standard, and the school of which 
it is a member receives a government grant, the maximam 
being about four dollars per child, Tas highest standard, 
the s'xth, is expected to pass examination on the follow- 
ing subjects; “Reading with fluency and expression— 
short theme or letter—the composition, spelling, gram 
mar, and handwriting to be considered; proportion and 
vulgar and decimal fractions, parsing and analysis of « 
short complex sentence, outlines of the geograrhy of the 
world, outlines of the history of England trom Henry VII. 
to the death of George IIL.” Having passed with credit 
the highest examination and havieg determined upon the 
profession of a teacher, the child makes applicaticn for a 
position as a pupil-teacher. The pupil-teachers must be 
not less than fourteen; years of age at the date of their 
engagement, must be cf the same scx as the certificated 
teacher under whom they serve; not more than three 
pupil-teachers may be engaged for every certificated 
teacher serving in the school.” Pupil teachers serve four 
years before passing on into the training college, The first 
stage, then, of an Engl'sh school-teacher begins at the age 
of twelve, when children can become, by examiuation, 
monitors, I witnessed such an examination not long ago 
at the Pless:nt Street School Board School, :t Liverpool. 
There were present forty | candidates, three fourths ot 





whom were girls and their_ages_between thirteen and 


fourteen. They were all very ordivary appearing child- 
ren whom we in this country weald hardly ce nsider able 
to care for themeelves; yet they were assembled together 
to secure an opportunity to teach, They were examined 
in reeding, writing, arithmetic, grammar and geocraphy. 
The majority dia themselves credit and received certi- 
ficates. 


Penxsrivamta.—Troubles havejarisen at the Millersville 
Normal School. At the meeting of the Normal literary 
society the editor of the Normal Review, Appleton Bash 
of Johnstown, Pa., read an article severely criticising the 
action of the faculty in matters of discipline. Dr, Brooks, 
the principal of the schol, announced that criticisms of 
this sort must not be made, and this aroused the indigna- 
tion (or anger) of certain students, At the annual re- 
union of the Normal and Page iterary societies, held on 
Saturday, June 4, J. W. Coates of Lycoming’ read a paper 
entitled ‘The Autocracy of Millersville,” in which the 
faculty were offensively criticised for their rigid Giscipline. 
At the opening exercises in the chapel, on Monday morn- 
ing, the principal, Dr. Brooks, very properly protested 
against this sort of thing, and went to the trouble to show 
that, instead of being harsh in his ‘discipline, be was too 
lenient and was always found as the friend of the s'udent 
when there]was any dispusition whatever on the past of 
the latter to do the right thing. He threatened to visit 
punishment upon theJheads of the offenders, whereupon 
# number of students—those in sympathy declare the 
number to have been eighty—signed a paper, iu which 
they pledged themeelves to leave the school in the event 
of the others oeing expelled. Not deterred by this, how- 
ever, the facnity held a meetirg and expelled Mr. Coates 
and suspended Mr. Hipple’ of Mt. Joy, who, as critic 
openly commended the article. As a resalt a body of stu- 
‘ienta, perhaps eighty or one hundred, marched into towa 
Wednesday morning with the Millersville cornet band at 
their head, resolved to leave the school. They hired the 
band to keep their spirits up. Each student wore a white 
badge and two young men, who were designated as mar- 
shals, wore sashes, A large banner, inscribed “free speech,” 
was the most prominent feature of the parade. 

The troubles hal their origin principally among the stu- 
dents who boarded in private families in the village and 
who cousequently “were not so directly under the control 
of the faculty as those who boarded in the school building, 
The present session has been one of the most largely at- 
tended in the history of the scool and in consequence 
many of the students, unable to find accommodat'ons in 
the school bzilding, boarded with private tamilics in the 
villige. This fact made it all the more necessary to en- 
force the rules strictly in regard to the commingling of the 
sexes. Early in the session, there has been]a spirit of re- 
volt among certain of the students, whe seemed determined, 
in every way possible, to™evade—1if not toWlirectly vio- 
late—the rules. The board of trustees met at the Biate 
Normal School on Wednesday afternoon, twelve out of 
eighteen members being present, and they sustained the 
action of the faculty without a dissenting voice. The New 
Era says : “ During the many years Dr. Brooks has been 
at the head of the Normal School, an? during which pe- 
riod thousands of men and women have been educated 
there, some of wtom take high rank in every liberal pro- 
fession, not a sing!e case of scand»l or improper intercourse 
betweer the pupils of the two sexes has ever occurred, a 
case almost without a parallel in the history of edacational 
inatitations where the co education of the sexes is per- 
mitted. This fact i- in itself the highest possible tribute to 
the prudent, judicious end successful management of the 
head master, faculty and trustees of the Millersville Nor- 
mal School. There is but one side to such a contest. There 
must be a maintenance of the rules at whatever cost. At- 
tendance at the Millersville school is not compulsory. If 
there are any wholobject to the laws ma“e for its govern- 
ment let them remain away. They have a plain right to 
do that, but they liave not the shadow] of an excuse to 
matriculate and then engage in an attempt to subvert the 
rules of the establishment. Every father wao has a daugh- 
ter at that school must sustain the faculty and trustzes in 
their attempts to uphold its respectability and honor, and 
so must every other individual who is in favor of the duo 
main‘enanee of law and order and opposed to a subversion 
of government, which can only result in general disorder 
and chaos,” 


Tut moh is a monster with the hands of Briareus, but 
the head of Polyphemus—strong to execute, but blind to 
perceive.—Cotrox, 
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School Discipline. 


‘Tt is a perfect dog’s life,” 
I heard a school mistress say ; 
** The little girls and the boys 
Move about in such a sly way, ;” 
.* May'I borrow a pencil ;” 
Please may I go out;” 
“Where is the geography lesson ?” 
** May I get a drink.” 
But pause, dear teacher, and see 
What causes all your trouble ; 
Have you any sensible rules 
To prevent this hub bubble? 
Upon each teacher’s desk 
A box of pencils should be ; 
Nicely sharpened indeed, 
If beautiful work you’d see, 
Then upon each pupil’s desk 
As soon as the clock strikes nine, 
Place one of these sharp pencils, 
‘Twill save you valuable time. 
If one enters after nine 
Let this rule be understood, 
He steps to the desk, helps himself 
As quietly as ever he could. 
Each pupil these signs should use, 
Every wish to make known ; 
Would he to the teacher c me, 
‘* Raise entire right hand alone ;” 
If again, he would go out 
Simply, “ raise fingers two ;” 
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idea as.overwrought and sentimental. Tell him that he 
has just as much in his own power to determine whether 
that child will grow up truthful, brave and kindly, or 
deceittul, cowardly and cruel, as he has to decide whether 
he will raise oats or wheat on any piece of ground in his 
farm, and the chances are ten to one that he will dismiss 
the figure from his mind as a preposterous fancy of a mor- 

But no one who has carefully studied the nature of one 
child from its infancy up, and who realizes the full respon- 
sibility of the obligations involved in parenthood, will 
think the figure overdrawn. Nay, it is 1ather under- 
drawn. Because the farmer may, if he choose, neglect his 
field. He has in his power to let. it alone, to leave it 
fallow as long as he likes or wild growths to run riot 
mm, unhindered. But he has it not within his power to 
leave his child alone; to let native impulses strengthen 
unchecked, natural traits develop undirected. So long as 
he himself lives in bis child’s sight he is daily, hourly, 
momently, sowing seeds whether he will or no. He is 
creating the child’s nature, determining his character, de- 
ciding his destiny. 

If there were any way ot arplying pure mathematics to 
the spiritual world as to the material, there would be 
possibly a finer analysis, and. detection of moral agencies 
and results than we can now state in tangible phrase. 
Science knows, of matter, that in the correlation of 
molecular forces the tiniest molecule is as important as 
a planet. Let one molecule be disturbed from its nor- 
mal place and function anc a world is jarred. Prob- 
ably if we could for an instant fully comprehend the 
intricate, inexorable, molecular law by which the sun 
and the earth and we are built and exist, we should 








this was the thing they had done, in that one short mo- 
ment, to that little cLild; taught him to fear, hate, tor- 
ture and kill helpless:creatures.. If this view and inter- 
pretation of their act had been set before them, nodoubt 
they would have been utterly astonished, and perhaps full 
ot resentment. Perhaps no amount of argument’ would 
have convinced them that their conduct deserved such a 
name; but the probability ig that a little reflection would 
have shown it to them in its true light. The whole thing 
had been thoughtlessly done ; was all over in a minvte; 
and, no doubt, produced so little impression on their 
minds that they might read this very paper without 
any consciousness that they had ever taken part in any 
such scene, 

The effect of one such incident as this can no more be 
andone in a child's nature than the steady growth of seeds 
can be arrested after they are once sowed in the ground. 

Fear is not an original instinct in the young human 
creature. The baby stretches out his hand to the fire oc 
candle blaze as to any other shining toy; to the spider or 
cockroach as to the kitten or puppy, or any other small 
live thing which it sees moving about. The first time it 
sees on a parent's face an expression of aversion to the 
spider or the cockroach it loses once for all that natural 
instinct of curiosity and pleasure, and acquires instead a 
vague feeling of fear and dislike. Then it sees the spider 
rudely trampled on and killed, the cockroach thrown into 
the fire; what could such an impression as that be except 
the planting of a germ of cruelty in the young heart? 
How many people would think it worth while to explain 
to a child that the spider and the cockroach were 
creatures which must be removed from our houses be- 
cause they are not clean? that if they are allowed to 


cover our eyes with our hands in terror at the realiza- 
“ Three fingers place in view.” tion of the mere physical fact of being here alive, The 
Experience, |%#™me would be true, and in a still greater degree—as 

. much greater as the soul is greater than the body—did 

. we once, for one single instant, realize the moral signi- 
ficance, the eternity of continuing force, of every act 
we commit, every influence we exert. It is perhaps for- 
tunate that we cannot realize it, that it is “two wonderful. 
We cannot attain unto it.” But the more we do realize 


live in corners of rooms, the rooms will be unneat and 
unsightly ? 

I knew a mother who never allowed a spider, fly, cock- 
roach or any other harmful insect to be killed in her 
child’s presence. The spider was carefully caught, litted 
in the folds ot a soft handkerchief, carried to the door 
and set at liberty, with a few laughing words of the 
dramatic kind, which always strike so deep in a child's 


If to another pupil speak, 
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For the SOHUUL JOURNAL, 
“Our Teacher Uses Tobacco.” 


By Mrs. G. W. Draper. 
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This may be said by many a pupil—and not with the 

tone that means a compliment either. There are three 
classes of people that certainly have no moral right to use 
tobacco, for it is a vice, and leads to other vices. These 
classes .ministers, teachers and temperance lecturers, in 
fact, all Christians should abstain. All admit, even those 
who use it, that it is a bad example, that, of course, brings 
it under condemnation for all Christian people. As to the 
teacher, he must be a good pattern, and practice what he 
teaches. Precept has but little weight with pupils or 
hearers, unless accompanied by example. 
' Again, the teacher has no right to lay down laws for his 
pupils that he himself does not show and produce by his 
daily life that he obeys. Ifit is wrong for the boys and 
girls to smoke and chew, it is wrong for the teacher. Yes, 
wrong, even when he confines his indulgence to his own 
home. 

Hasten the day, then, public opinion, when the tobacco- 
chewer, the smoker, cannot also be a teacher. 





Seeds of Cruelty and Fear. 


By H. H. 

(What profound lessons for teachers are here! A just 
education attends to the whole individual. A child taught 
mathematics and to delight in the destruction of life is not 
educated.) 

Tillers. of the ground realized the full force‘of the law of 
sowing and reaping—the inexorable bond between seed- 
time and harvest. There is nothing the farmer is more 
anxious to satisfy himself about than that he has good 
seed, of the best sort, to sow for any crop he desires 
to raise. There is nothing he is more vigilant to guard 
against, so tar as is possible, then the self-sown seeds 
of hurtful weeds. No man lets a Canada thistle go to 
seed on his farm if he can help it. Very well he knows 
that a single one of those gossamer-winged seeds, shin- 
ing so silvery and beautiful in the autumn air, means 
dozens of thistles next year, and thousands the year after; 
that, spite of all he can do, the thistle, once in the field, 
will defy him, elude him, and in all probability keep 
sovereignty of the soil forever. But if you say to the 
average farmer that every word he speaks, every act he 
does im the presence of his three-year-old boy or girl is an 
ixrevocable seed. either of good or evil in. that child’s |. 
nature, the chances are ten to one that. be will. scout, the 





it the better shall we build—for ourselves and still more 
for our children; the more carefully shall we watch every 
word, every act, spoken or done in their presence. 

Waiting in a public room in a hotel the other day I saw 
a little incident which suggested to my mind the words at 
the head ot this paper. 

A little boy, perhaps three years old, a lovely child, ran 
into the room, followed by his nurse at a little distance. 
Crawling on the carpet in front of the fire was a large 
water-bug. The child caught sight of it at once and stop- 
ped to watch it. He showedgno sign of either fear or 
aversion, only of interest and curiosity. The nurse, not- 
ing his intent gaze at the floor, hurried up, and, seeing 
what he was looking at, exclaimed, “‘Ugh, the horrid thing! 
Nasty, nasty! Come away!” at the same time seizing him 
by the hand and attempting tu draw him away. Her 
tones and gestures expressed fear as well as disgust. The 
child took the cue instantly ; the expression of his face 
was transtormed in the twinkling ot an eye. He scream- 
ed, struck out with his fists, stamped his teet, all the while 
backing away from the poor harmless little bug; a look 
of hatred deepened on his features, which one short 
minute before had been kindled with genuine childlike 
curiosity and pleasure. 

At this moment his mother entered the room, Break- 
ing away from the nurse he ran to his mother, took her 
hand and drew nearer to the fire-place, still continuing his 
expressions of alarm and dislike, and pointing to the bug 
with his tiny finger. The mother echoed the nurse’s ex- 
clamations of digust, and added, “Charley kill the old 
bug. Charley kill it!” Upon which, ths nurse taking 
the little fellow’s other hand, the two women led him to 
the bug, he all the while half holding back, half fascinated 
by the excitement of the attack ; they led him closer and 
closer, the mother repeating “Yes, Charley kill the old 
bug. I sha’n't bite Charley,” until at last lifting his small 
toot the child crushed the bug to death, and then jumped 
up and down on it with chuckles of delight, saying in his 
broken baby talk, “Bud dead. Bud dead!” 

I looked on speechless with indignation, sorrow and 
shame. The mother was a person apparently of intelli- 
gence and refinement, “Her face was a mvre than usually 

Sune ret - Her dress and ‘bearing ‘were those of a 
world. ‘The servant was evidently of.a 
vada the average nursery mind, And yet 





memory, such as these: 

“Go out, Mr. Spider; you must not spin your fine house 
in here. It makes our room dirty. There is plenty of 
room for you outside, We won’t hurt you; but please 
don’t come back, we don’t want you in here.” 

Flies were driven out in the same way; never without 
a kindly tarewell to them and some bumorous ¢eclaration 
of their troublesomeness in a house, and their right to go 
where they pleased outside. How gleefully children enter 
at once into the spirit of any such little theatrical play us 
this. One of their first and strongest impulses is to treat 
all animals as if they had human intelligence and under- 
stand and respond to what is said to them. 

“Go away, flies! You mustn’t spoil my mamma's pice 
windows; they were washed all clean yesterday. You 
go play in the rosebushes a little while; it’s real nice out 
in the garden,” this same little boy was heard to say one 
day before he was six years old. 

Which is best: to bave a child feel like this toward dumb 
creatures, or to have him thoughtless of their pain, tortur- 
ing them, killing them whenever he can ? 

Who shall. say where the deadly germ of cruelty once 
planted, shall find the limit of its growth in the homan 
breast!? 

Is there any ‘difference in kind between the cruelty of 
torturing a dumb animal and the cruelty of torturing one 
which can speak? None. 

The child that is cruel, or even careless of giving pain 
te helpless animals, will grow up into a man cruel—or, at 
any rate, careless of giving pain to his fellow beings. 

Thistles always bear thistles, never figs — Christian 
Union. 





What Makes a Good School ? 


A good course of study, a first class school house, a good 
series of text books, fine apparatus, a free library, are all 
well ; but neither of them are essential to a good school. 
The true teacher carries the school in her carpet bag, and 
establishes it wherever she “sets up her Ebcnezer,” wheth- 
er in the heart of cultured Boston, in the pine woods of 
Carolina, or the log cabin in the last new mining village of 
Arizona. If the schoolmaster is right he can teach 9 good 
school without a school house, under a tree, wherever he 
can catch the children, He does not require numbers, for 
“where two or three are gathered in the name” of wisdom 
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there the Lord is present, ‘as of old, teaching the little ones 
through his prophet, the good schoolmaster. If books are 
wanting, he can make them with pen and paper, as young 
George Washington did, or witna bit of coal on a shingle 
or the side of a barn. Apparatus he may construct out of 
the odds and ends that litter any log cabin, enough to teach 
physics and the beginning of nature-knowledge. And if 
vo library is at hand, he has in his pocket that mightiest 
school-book of Christendom, the Bible, which has lifted 
up whole nations into the light of liberty, culture and 
reverence for the laws of Almighty God. Louis Agassiz, 
John Dickinson, John Swett, Andrew Jackson Rickoff, set 
down in the swamps of Louisiana or perched in a pinnacle 
of the Sierra Nevada, could teach school with none of the 
helps and adjuncts accounted the very essentials of suc- 
cess by the disciples of the good old mechanical method of 
instruction. For this is the gospel of the day for the 
school-room—that the teacher with a full mind and a con- 
secrated spirit and true pedagogic tact is the soul of every 
school. Wherever he goes, all good things needful for 
his help are “added unto him.” He can so inflame the 
souls of the little ones that they will wake up at his bid- 
ding and open their eyes upon the great world of nature 
and the grander world of human life, and learn how to 
study in the divine university what life may become to 
every awakened mind. He will conquer prejudice and 
break up the most stubborn soil of indifference, and fill the 
hearts even of ignorant parents with a longing for some- 
thing better for their children. He will even baffle the 
average ward politician in the school-board, or the most 
absurd ignoramus whom the people have set up to preside 
over the school interest of the county. And if he heppens 
to be she—that most mvsterious, subtle and unaccountable 
creature in the republic, a genuine American schovulmis- 
trest, God's last, best gift to this rew world—she will 
teach school and bring out the children spite or every 
botheration of powers ecclesiastical, political or infernal, 
and will build her paradise in the darkest corner of the 
national domain. 

Now ifthe American people, outside certain favored 
centers of popular culture, are not rich or willing enough 
to build up the complete body of the national school 
fabric, they are not too poor and perhaps not too stolid to 
concentrate upon the soul of the matter. The one gospel 
for the day is the fit wraining of the teacher. There is no 
country on earth so rich in the finest material jor the mak- 
ing of teachers as our own, in the young people that have 
come up, North and South, since the great war. There 
are good schools enough on the ground to ‘rain them for 
their work, provided they can be awakened to the duty 
of the hour. Every superior school, public or private, 
academical or collegiate, should at once establish a de- 
partment of didactics, with a thorough teacher for the best 
methods of instruction in charge. Ina few years we can 
flood the land with an army of trained teachers, who will 
drive out the imbeciles and shams who now victimize so 
many people, and bring in a new reign of common sense, 
light and love in the people’s school-room. Good things 
always come to the front, in God's providence, when 
most needed. In the hour of the people’s dire necessity, 
the teacher, bearing the magic wand of the new education 
appears as the messenger o! the Most High. Let us not 


reject the prophet, lest a worre thing come upon us, and 
darkness cover the land and gross darkness the people.— 
New England Journal of Education. 


The Design of the Common School. 


By Miss Exten Hype, Principal of the State Normal 
School, Framingham, Mass. 

For the last generation the aim of our public school has 
been, and still largely is, solely the imparting of knowledge, 
the cramming of children's minds with facts. Teachers 
have been examined, if at all, only to discover how much 
arithmetic, grammar and geography they were masters of. 
The nightly question ask d of the children has been : 
“ How much have you learned to-day ?” and'the proudest 
boast of the fond parent over his school-boy prodigy has 
crystalized into the stupid expression : “ He is fond of his 
books.” 

By the vulgar mass the studying of books has been re- 
garded as the end and sim of sehool ; by the more intel- 
ligent, the development of the mind ; that school is a 
place for the formation of character, ond the teacher's 
highest work the training of men and women. The crea- 
tion ot good citizens has been foreign to the thought of 
the large majority of both those who have supported and 
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The general prevalence of such ignorant indifference is| 
traly appalling. §chool life which does not a make a 
child better, makes him worse; but the symmetrical de 
velopment of character, which is such a natural and har- 
monious growth of the whole spiritual nature as gradu- 
ally changes the weak. impulsive, selfish child into the 
strong, seif controlled, unselfish man or woman, can be the 
result only oi intelligent effort on the part of tax-payers, 
committee, parents and teachers. 

Tne exercise of authority in our schocls is of great hind- 
rance to the development of character. It is a grand and 
necessary element in human society, but its province 
surely is not education. Authority deals with what is 
external ; it can compel to certain forms of physical activ- 
ity, or can impose physical restraints—the spiritual nature 
it cannot reach—it cannot inflvence thought or feeling, 
or belief, even in achild, The spiritual nature is called 
into activity, and so led to form habits which constitute 
character, only by motives addressed to reason, sensibility 
and conscience. The child as he enters the door of a 
school room is met by rules—“ You must not whisper,” 
“ You must not leave your seat,” “ You must not turn 
your head,” * You must not look out of the windows,” 
“You must not drop your book or your pencil,” “ You 
roust not move except at the stroke of the bell and im con- 
cert with all the other children,” “ You mast learn just 
as much as every othe: child and in just the same time, 
and if you disobey any of these rules you'll be marked.” 
This isfnot an exaggerated statement of the antiquated 
and abominable system which reigns in, I think, the ma- 
jority of our schools, and those are most admired in which 
it is most complete and most autematic. What the child 
shall do and how he shall do it is decided for him; there 
is no balancing of motives, no calling up of his lower na- 
ture before the tribunal of reason and conscience ; it is 
simply the ruling of the child’s physical activity by the 
will of the teacher. The most plausible argument in 


order, but it instils no principles of order, and I have 
searched in vain, through a series of years,to find one 
child that was made more orderly at home by such a drill 
in school. This sort of government seems to me to have 


positively vicious results. Sensitive and nervous children 
are kept in a state of morbid anxiety which isa serious 
hindrance to intellectual progress, while the opposite clas3 


It is evident that in schools where there is-te be-euch 
freedom, truth and purity as shall develop symmetry of 
character, there must be good teachers, and one of the first 
effects of a determined effort on the part of a committee 
or superintendent to obtain such a state of things wevuld be 
a change of teachers in many of the schools. Qur sebeols 
are too largely filled with mere school keepers. Partic- 
ularly in the couutry districts, and in great cities hke New 
York and Philadelphia, political influence, or pe'ty Jocal 
power puts into them instead ef the strong, cultured 
christian men and women who onght to be there, a ‘host 
of immature, uncultured, thoughtless er even careless 
young persons (or keeps there the superannuated old ones) 
who are utterly incompetent to make them anything more 
than lifeless, hopele~s, lesson-mills. There is the young 
man who is workiog his way through college, or the 
young college graduate who needs a stepping-stone to his 
profession—there, too, are acrowd of young women— 
some who want more pocket money than their fathers can 
give them, and others who think keeping schoe!l « more 
genteel and easy way of ‘earning their living than house- 
work, or shop work or standing behind a counter. Some 
of these are very estimable and lovely young persons io 
the mght place, but the school room surely is not their 
place. How can a blushing young girl, who is asbamed 
that she knows anything about it, deal with the great 
problem of impurity ? 

The good teacher! Who can paint his portrait?. We 
instinctively think of Pestalozzi, of Arnold, of Agassiz, of 
a host of noble women, and then cur thous bt rises to Him 
whom we love to call “the Great Teacher,” and whose 
divine patience, enthusiasm, and self sacrifice must have 
their humble imitation in every soul that aspires to that 
high name. The good teachers, those who have been sno- 
cessful in developirg character in schoolfand who have 
most impressed themse!ves on their pupilsand on their 
age, have always owed their success less to intellectual 





favor of this system is that it gives the children habits of | gifts, or great acquisitions, than to their own moral char- 


acter. 





The American Girl, 





WHY SHE IS NOT WHAT SHE MIGHT BE. 

Why should there be such a radical difference in the 
treatment of boys and girls in their early days? The boy 
has his warm clothing. His feetand legs are well pro- 


are made into little martinets who teke as much satisfac-| tected The girl is but haltclad. Half her limbs are ex- 


tion in their precision of movement, as if it were a high 
moral achicvement. And since to enforce these arbitrary 
rules punishment is as often necessary as for moral wrong, 
the tendency of them is to obscure the children’s moral 
sense. 

The marking system is another evil, universally preval- 
ent, which I believe to be a great hindrance to develop- 
ment of character, 

The child whose marks are all right, naturally thinks 
his conduct is, and learns to overlook its motive, for marks 
take no cognizance of motives. Marking vends to discour- 
age those wh» most need encouragement, the slow and 
anxious pupils, to develop vanity in the bright ones, and 


posed to the weather, protected only by stockings none 
too thick, the necessary under garments, in the majority 
of cases, being omitted. This difference fixes a point of 
departure for the cultivation of the greater sensitiveness of 
the girl. The ignorant mother but little realizes the 
amount of physical vigor it costs an insufficiently clad 
girl to keep warm. And so, while the boy acquires a 
growing hardihood, an indifference to changes in the 
weather and is ready to eat any hour of sthe day, the girl 
becomes delicate, shrinks from cold, her appetite is as éen- 
sitive as the thermometer, her cheek loses its rosy hue. 
Thus her life goes out, steadily increasing its divergence 
from{that of the boy. He becomes square-shouldered, 


to create selfish rivalry and hard feeling among those of straight and stardy ; she, stomping, round shouldered and 


nearly equal ability. It diverts tue children’s attention 
from the real object of their work, and invites to subter- 
fuges and deceit. Thus it perverts and degrades character. 
Such a system is entirely evil, and wholly unnecessary. 
Let the children be subject in school to the same law 


out of school—the law of right and courtesy. The place 


a place of free and joyous activity—as nearly like a good 
home as possible, 


sensitive. I do not include every girl inthis picture. I 
refer, simply, to the average girl of America, whose 
training does not develop ber original vigor, but transforms 
a constitution as fine in every sense as the boy's into a 
tangle of fretted nerves ; and this is the average Amer- 


(and no other,) which should govern them, and every one| ican girl. } 


But while girls are not given enough exercise as child- 


where childrea spend half of their waking hours should be | ren, they are allowed to have too mach of a kind that is 


not good for them when¥they grow wider. Take the ex- 
ceptional case where girls are not allowed to go into fash- 


Substitute for the dictum of command the question “Is/jonable dissipations until after they leave school. These 


careful to punish only moral wrong. 


it right?” Be patient with childish thoughtlessness, and | girls, all unused as they are to the strain of social dissipa- 


tion, plunge intoa vortex of engagemente—dinners, 


The teacher's office is a school government—as I under-||unches, parties, balls and theaters, crowding upon each 


stand it—is not that of a dictator Lut of a guide. 
With very young children, of course, and with older 


first be most influeutial, but the wise guide can constantly 


in the larger world outside. If the teaching is philosoph- 





ants to study—their work will be « pleasure, 


lure them upward, and pa‘ient continuance in well doimg 
will sooner or later bring its reward in a perceptible ermay Dir yx 
growth of the pupils in susceptibility to the highest. mo-|—*? 88° whi 
tives, and there will gradually grow up in the school an| into the years during which the 
unwritten constitution, founded on the sare principles of | the 
equity, and kindness which the child must learn to obey | ¥ 


other with hardly achink for rest. The result is that 
one or two seasons rob them of their bloom and bright- 


ones who have been neglected, the lower motives wili st| ness, and not only this, but they have exhausted the 


social pleasures by mere gluttony. 
One of the great errors of tne day is that a girl is ex- 


her education by ber bec, supp. bese th year 
lads are but li halt wa 
in theirs. Everything in the shape of culture is crowded 
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The Amateur Natural History Society. 


BY A MEMBER, 

We have a small natural history society in our town 
It has six members, all boys"under fourteen years of age. 
The officers are a president, secretary, treasurer and mar- 
shal. The term of office is for six months. We havea 
constitution and by-laws ‘The secretary makes a record 
of each meeting, which we have kept since November, 
1879, when the society was formed. 

We meet every Saturday and have papers on natural 
history, answer questions which were given out at the 
previous meeting, and’ things which we have noticed dur- 
ing the week are discussed. In the summer we have ex- 
sions to get specimens for our collections. 

Besides our papers we have a general paper which is 
read monthly before the society. One of the papers which 
we have lately had was ou The Thrush Family. 

The Thrash’family includes a very large variety of birds 
and some of the best singing {birds in the world. They 
are found in almost every country and climate on the globe. 
They feed on insects, earth worms, berries, fruits and some- 
times snails. They move on the ,round by hopping on 
both feet at once. 

More than one hundred ‘species of the genus 7urdus 
have been described ; to which the robin, cat-bird, mock- 
ing bird and also the wood and song. thrushes belong, be 
sides a large number ot European birds. The American 
robin, 7urdus migratorius, is a very common bird in the 
United States. It is sometimes confounded with the Eng- 
lish robin red breast which belongs to the Warbler family, 
It makes’a rather iarge nest of mud and grass in an apple, 
elm, pine or some such tree, generally near a house. It 
Jays trom four to six eggs of a light bluish-green color 
one and one eighth inches long by three fourths of an 
inch wide. The golden robin belongs to the Starling 
family. L 

The wood thrush, Jurdus mustilinus, is a shy, retiring 
bird. Its color is brown on its back and white underneath, 
with black spots on its sides and breast. The eggs are 
light blue. 

The brown thrush, Harporhynchus rufus, is a reddish 
brown above, and white, streaked with brown, beneath 
This is a common b‘rd and builds infhazel bushes, etc., in a 
thicket. The eggs are light blue, thickly spotted with 
small dots. 

The cat bird, Minus ca: olinecis, is a bird of the Thrush 
family which receives its name from its song, which re- 
sembles the’mew of acat. It builds in a thick underbrush, 
generally near the banks of a river or brook, The nest is 
made of grape vine bark, small stems of vines, grape vine 
tendrils, dried leaves, etc. The outside is constructed of 


dried leaves, then a layer of stems’ofsmall vines, then one 
of grape vine bark and lined with grape vine tcndrils. The 
eggsare of a deep bluish green — Congregationalist. 





Our Planet not the Only World. 


Prof. Swing says, “Here 3 thousand million of intelli- 
gent being are to be found, They work, they talk, they 
laugh, they build, they sail ships, they run strange trains 
rapidly, they find the beautiful, they invent, they com- 
pose, they feast, they love, they sing, they worship, they 
weep, but, most wonderful of all, they hurry away. | All 
disappear in thirty-three years. Taking into estimate what 
a wonderful life this is, in its offers of happiness and, use- 
fulness, we must say that man’s stay here is out of all 
harmony with the greatness of the place. What! leave 
snob a world in thirty-three years and become a handfal 
of dost! If, now, other planets are inhabited, may not 
those occupants be composed of the millions upon millions 
who have seemed to hurry away from this smaller globe ? 
We confess that man goes too soon it he goes into dust, 
but he almost :ingers too long if there be awaiting him 
other brighter and happier lands. This inquiry is not em- 
barrassed in the least by the question how the race could 
be transferred at death from world to world, for we are 
debarred from that inquiry by the fact that man is here 
without our knowing how he came. The theory that he 
was gradually evolved from low brute formsJhas almost 
nothing upon which torest, Two mighty objections weigh 
against such an origin of man from the brute—the one, 
that no such'evolution is now taking place ; the other that 
we have no,brate with which to begin the evolution. No 
theory seems less worthy of belief, Manjcame not as ap 
infant, or he would have perished at once. He must have 
come from the act of the Ruler and Manager of the uni- 
verse, and must have come in the adult form. If we 





concede this, then our world is in the hands of One who 
ean move His children to a world where once they were 
not, and hence He can carry man away from earth as 
easily #8 he once brought man hither. The best theory is, 
therefore, that as man came by a divine power to this 
earth, so by the same}power can he be borne away to some 
less or more happy state. 





Tae Revisep New Testament.—The New Testament 
was originally written in Greek, from which it was trans- 
lated into the modern languages. The chief English trans- 
lation called the authorized version was made in 1611 by 
order of King James I. of England, and hence sometimes 
called King James’ Bible. But since that time much has 
been learned about the original Greek, four of the oldest 
manuscripts of the New Testament having been found 
since then. One of taem was almost miraculously discov- 
ered in a waste basket in a convent on Mount Sinai by 
Tischendorf, a learned German scholar, a few years ago. 
Hence it is called the Sianitic manuscript. Also mauy of 
the old English words have changed their meaning or be- 
come obsolete, that is, gone out of use, for language is 
constantly growing like a tree. Thus “let” in the Testa 
ment means to hinder, while now it means just the oppo- 
site. “ Prevent” means go before, so it has come to mean 
to be in the way, to hinder. Thus “twist” has beco-ne 
obsolete, though it is the past tense of the old Englisl 
vert, to wit, toknow. For these reasons a committee 
was formed in England in May, 1870, to “revise,” that is, 
re-translate the New Testament. This was done in con- 
nection with an American committee, and occupied ten 
years. 

The English committee met four days in every month 
in what is called the Jerusalem Chamber in Westminster 
Abbey. The American committee met in New York city. 
It was published May 20, 1881, and called the Revised 
Version. Iti not divided into chapters and verses, which 
was the work of an old printer, ‘but like the original, each 


book by itself, though the numbers of the chapters and: 


verses are shown on the margin. 





Tue utilization of horses not fit to eat ar.d too old to 
be of working service in France is said to be as follows ; It 
is first shorn of its hair, which serves to stuff cushions 
and saddles ; then it is slaughtered and skinned ; the hoofs 
serve to make combs. Next'the carcass is placed in a cy!- 
inder and cooked by steam at a pressure of three atmo- 
spheres ; a cock is opened, which allows the steam to be 
run off; then the remains are cut up, the leg bones are 
sold to make knife handles, etc., and the coarser, the ribs, 
the head, etc., are converted into animal black and glue. 
The first are calcined in cylinders, and the vapors when 
condensed form the chief source of carbonate of ammouia, 
which constitutes the base of nearly all ammoniacal salts. 
There it an animal oil yielded which makes a capital in- 
secticide and a vermifuge. To make glue the bones are 
dissolved in muriatic acid, which takes away the phosphate 
of lime ; the soft residue retaining the shape of ths bone 
is dissolved in boiling water, east it tc squares and dried on 
nets. The phosphate of lime, acted upon by sulphuric acid 
and calcined with carbon, produces phosphorus for lucifer 
matclies. The remaining flesh is distilled to obtain the car- 
bonate of ammonia ; the resulting mass is pounded up with 
potash, then mixed with old nails ana iron of every de- 
scription ; the whole is calcined and yields magnificent 
yellow crystals—prussiate of potash, with which tissues 
are dyed a Prussian blue, and iron transferred into steel ; 
it also forms the basis of cyanide of potassium and prussic 
acid, the two most terrible poisons known in ehemisiry.— 
Scientific American. 





Educational Meetings. 


American Institute, at St. Albans, July 5, 6, 7, and 8, 
Illinois (School Principals’), at Rockford, July 6 and 7. 
Delaware, at Manhattan, Jane 21, 22, and 23. 
Kentucky, at Elizabethtown, July 14, 15, and 16. 
Minnesota, at Lake City, Aug. 15. 

National Ed. Assoc., at Atlanta, July 19, 20, and 21. 
New York, at Saratoga, July 5, 6, and 7. 

Missouri (Southeast), at Salem, Aug. 16, 17, and 18, 
P. unsylvania, at Wasbington, July 26, 27, and 28, 
Ohio, at Put in Bay, June 28, 29, and 30, 

Texas, at Corsicana, July 5, 

Virginia, at Ocean View, July 5, and 6 

West Virginia, Morgantown, July 12, 13, and 14, 
Georgia, at Atlanta, July 20, and 21. 





_The American Institute of Instruction, 


’ The fifty-second annual meeting takes place at St. Al- 
bans, Vt., July 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1881, The principal 
features are: 

On Tuesday, Lecture—Choice and use of books—M. H. 
Buckham, LL, D., Pres. University ot Vermont. 

On Wednesday, Political Education—Hon. J. W. Pat- 
terson, LL. D., Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the State of New Hampshire. The Physical Geography of 
North America—Charles Carleton Coffin. How far do the 
Results of American Education Answer the Needs of 
America Life?—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston. 
Lecture—The Relations of Education to Citizenship in a 
Republic-—Hon. Albion W. Tourgee, LL. D,, of North 
Carolina. 

Oa Thursday, Methods and Results—J. O. Greenough, 
A. M., Principal of State Normal School, Providence, R. I. 
Means and Methods in Elementary Physics—I. J. Osbun, 
Teacher in the State Normal School, Salem, Mass. Jesus 
Christ tie Model Teacher—Augustus D. Small, A. M., late 
Superiavendent of schools, Salem, Mass. Education at the 
South—Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL. D. Lecture— Landinarks 
of Sir Walter Scott—Wallace Bruce, Esq., Poughkeep- 
sie, N, Y. 

President Garfield has accepted an invitation to attend 
the Friday Afternoon meeting. 

Prices for board to members at Welden House, 450 
guests; American House, 75 guests; St. Albans House, 
20 guests. All $1.50 per day; at private houses at $1.00. 

Special round trip tickets. Portland, $10.(0; Concord, 
$6.70: Brattleboro, $6.25; Boston, $8.90; Providence, 
$9.00; Norwich, $9.00; Hartford; $8.90; New Haven 
$10.10; New York City vie Hudson River “Day Boat,” 
$10.00; via Citizens’ Line, $10.00; via People’s Line, 
$10.00; Norwich Line, $10.00; via New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, $12.00; via New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, via Springfield, $12.00; 
Binghamton, $13.75; Buffalo, $17.00: Rochester, $15.00 
Syracuse, $12.00; Utica, $10.50; Saratoga, $6.45; pbuf- 
falo, $15.00; via Grand Trunk Railroad and Mon.real. 





Presence of the Teacher. 


Longfellow, in Hyperion, quotes the Chinese proverb, 
“A single conversation across a table, with a wise man, is 
better than ten years’ mere study with boeks.” This asser- 
tion bears striking testimony to the superior effectiveness 
of oral instruction. We all know how readily the ideas and 
statements of an agreeable and {forcible speaker are im- 
bibed, and bow teraciously they are retamed by the 
memory. All scholars declare that never had the popu- 
lace of any city attained the degree of ssthetic and in- 
tellectual culture which distinguished the ancient At- 
henans, educated by the lectures of Socrates and Pilato, 
the addresses of Demosthenes, Aschines, ete. 

The social instincts awaken under the moving tones of 
the voice, the vivid play of the features of the earnest 
and animated speaker, and the attention thus quicken- 
ed, the mind “receives impressions like wax and ‘retains 
them like marble.” How many facts and incidents 
have been indelibly impressed upon our memory, 
owing to our attention having been directed to them! 
How does it quicken the interest and deepen impressions 
to discuss our pursuits with another, or even simply to 
state to another our process of reasoning and our conclu- 
sions! But with children, the exercise of perception is so 
far in excess of that of any other faculty, and the’ reason- 
ing powers are so feeble and undeveloped that the con- 
centration of thought necessary to profound study, iis ex- 
tremely difficult. Hence, in their education, the teacher is 
the principal factor ; the text-books are merely secondary. 
With the great majority of them, what they learn by 
private study is far less than what they learn be recita- 
tion. 

The teacher must be earnest and animated. He must 


theroughly understand the subject, and be able to present 
it in the most attractive manner possibile. He should en- 
deavor to discover how fully it is comprehended by the 
pupil; and all points that are not well understood, he 
should explain clearly and concisely. He shoald also em- 
bellish and illuminate the subject, when this is practicable, 
by gleanings from his general reading.— Virginia Ed. 
Journal, 





Wonrps are like livirg things: their first origin is lost 
in mystery; they pass through translormations strange 
and startling as those of insects; they grow into fullness 
of life, and then they die, often, like autumn leaves, beau- 
tiful in decay. 
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Cc FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
About Coins. 


Every reader will have coins in his hands and will 
want to know all he can about them. We have coins of 
copper, nickel, silver and gold. It is believed that coin 
owas first: made at Boston, Mass., in 1652, for England 
granted in that year leave to the colonies to make a cer- 
tain amount ; three-penny, six-penny and twelve-penny 
coins.were then made. In this country mints, as the 
manufacturies of coin are called, are located at Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, San Francisco, Carson City and 
Denver. On the coins made at the branch mints the 
initial letter of the city is stamped—thus : the coins made 
at New Orleans have an O. on them below the eagle ; 
those coined at San Francisco, an 8. ; those at Denver a 
D. and those at Carson City, C. C. 

On American coins thirteen stars are found—to show 
the number of the original states. The motto *‘E Pluri- 
bus Unum” was first put on a copper medal struck in 
1786 ; it was made at Newburg, N. Y., it is believed, for 
there was private mint there at that time. The govern- 
ment set up a mint about 1792. 

There are Turkish coins occasionally seen. The Turks 
use the letter A, H. instead of A. D.—this means in the 
year of Higera, or flight of Mahommed. The letters A. 
D. were not used until about the fourteenth century ; 
the first coin using it was made in the reign of Edward 
VI and has 1544 on it. On all coins before they used the 
name of the king. 

Of course much coin is lost and by this the govern- 
ment profits, for it costs the government about a cent 
and a quarter to make a nickel five cent piece, as nickel 
is worth about $2.00 per pound. So if a nickel five cent 
piece is lost the government clears three and three quar- 
ter cents. Itclears much more when greenbacks are 
burned. 

But few persons know how cumbrous silver and cop- 
per are. The British government sent specie to Boston 
to pay the colonies for the expenses of the campaign 
against Louisburg and it weighed twenty tons. The value 
was about $900,000; thirty-five two horse wagons were 
needed to carry it from the ship of war to the treasury ; 
it filled 215 chests.—Scholar’s Companion. 











Cousin Alice in Virginia. 


A short time before the last COMPANION came out, 
Cousin Alice and the Editor made a trip to Richmond by 
the Old Dominion Line. The steamship Richmond left 
New York in the afternoon, and as soon as it left the 
dock Cousin Alice made an exploring tour, and found 
that 500,000 pounds of cargo were in the hold, and over 
a hundred emigrants in the steerage;a very pleasant 
Captain (Stevens) occupied the pilot-house. At six 
o’clock the waiters pulled out some extension tables, that 
were in the cabin, and fastened them to the floor, Then 
blankets were Jaid on the tables, and over these the 
table-cloths. The object of the blankets Cousin Alice 
soon found was to keep the dishes from rolling off, for 
the ship began to rock. 

The next morning racks were placed on the breakfast 
table to hold the dishes better, and a number of people 
did not appear at breakfast. Towards three in the after- 
noon Cape Charles and Cape Henry and the islands of 
Rip-raps and Fortress Monroe came in sight. This last 
was quite an important place in war times. Norfolk is 
directly opposite, and in walking through the streets, 
Cousin Alice saw the city hospital, a church built in 
1781, with a common hal! in one side, and the cotton ex- 
change, and the press where the huge bales of cotton 
are pressed in a half-second to one-third their size. 
Norfolk is next to New Orleans the greatest cotton mar- 
ket in the United States, Cousin Alice was told. 

Going up the James River the next day, the dark clay 
color of the water attracted my attention. Scattered 
along the shore were peach trees in bloom, the only 
bright thing among the foliage. The colored men living 
along shore were out in row boats, fishing for shad, and 


reached, the grave of Pocohontas was pointed out, and 
the ruins of the old church at Jamestown. 

In Richmond Cousin Alice saw the famous Libby 
Prison, a two story brick store-house, only distinguished 
froms.cthae buildings by iron hames all oF the windows. 
sat in the church in which the news of the 
eS oe Yankees was brought to Jeff Davis. 

Capi : ae , - 





The Catacombs. 


Not far from the city of Rome are vast subterranean 
chambers, dug in the soft rock. These are long, narrow 
galleries about éight feet in height and five feet wide. 
In some places these passages expand into lofty, vaulted 
chambers. It was @ beautiful day in April that I went 
out on the Appia Via (Appian Koad), and reached the 
place of descent. Our guide had lanterns ready and we 
were soon in dénse darkness under the ground. We 
wander on through the endless passages, stopping to 
look at the slabs of marble that show where a tomb is 
placed. 

There are six hundred miles of these narrow lanes ; it 
is a city of houses and streets of the dead. Bosio spent 
thirty years in studying them ; he hascopied a vast num- 
ber of the inscriptions found on the tablets over the 
tombs. 

The Romans burned their dead and kept the ashes in 
urns in their houses. The Jews who lived in Rome foi- 
lowed the practice of burying in tombs cut in rocks— 
their old custom. Some of the tombs are expensively 
and beautifully adorned. In the eight century the Lom- 
bards destroyed many of thg catacombs and others are 
fallen in, so that the whole have never been explored. 

In after years when the persecutions set in, the cata- 
combs were used as hiding places; here many of the 
martyrs were buried ; in after years their bones were re- 
moved by the popes and buried in the churches. 

We pass the tomb of Diogenes the Fossor; it is very 
elaborate. He was apparently a grave-digger and made 
preparation for his own burial, ‘‘ Diogenes-Fossor-in- 
pace-depositus,” is the inscription. Over many tombs 
‘“‘In-pace” is found; in peace in the grave is glorious; 
in peace in spite of persecutions. 

In many of the tombs cups have been found which are 
supposed to have contained spices or perfumes to coun- 
teract the odors of the grave. In the erave of a child a 
clay doll was found. The custom of burying the play- 
things in the grave is usual in Italy and France at the 
present time. It is the mother’s heart that dictates this ; 
as though the little one would want something to abate 
the loneliness of the tomb.—Scholar’s Companion. 








The Magic Hat and Wand. 


This game is one that requires several accomplices, 
and in proportion to the mystery that is shrouded about 
it, will be the pleasure that may be enjoyed. The one 
who starts it says, “I will now show that you may com- 
municate with another person by means of two magic 
ca ” 
He then instructs in a mysterious manner one beside 
himself, and cautions him to keep the secret, which is 
this—To listen to the conversation and determine the 
speaker by his voice. The performer should fit up a tall 
paper cap for himself of some color, and one of a similar 
kind, but different color for his confederate. One is 
wizard and the other dervish. The wizard should also 
have a wand ; both hat and wand are explained to have 
magic properties, and these he should declare he will 

rove. 
. ‘<T will now blindfold the eyes of my dervish, and yet 
he will tell whom I shall touch with the magic wand.” 
The dervish is in the secret, and listens to the conversa- 
tion which the wizard ‘starts up with the rest. The lat- 
ter at last commands, ‘‘Silence, I can feel the currents 
of electricity in my magic hat.” He then touches several 
with his wand, saying, ‘‘The magic wand moves,” at 
each touch. Then he touches the one who spoke last 
before he commanded silence, and says, ‘‘The magic 
wand rests. On whom does it rest? The confederate 
can easily give the name. 

The success depends much on the mysterious move- 

i If these be well 

nies vi ‘he bn Fag from the real 
means by which the information is conveyed. The mys- 
tification may be kept up for a long time and much 
amusement cbtained.—Scholar’s Companion. 





One of the Fine Arts. 


Emerson says of good behavior that “It is the finest 
of the fine arts.” Now who would not possess this fine 
art? It costs no money and can belong to any one who 
is thoughtful for the comfort of others and courteous on 
all occasions. That is what makes the gentleman. A 
little book called “‘ Practical Etiquette” has just been 
published in Chicago, and in it are some hints which 
should be observed by every one who desires to possess 
good manners. 

To whisper and laugh during any public entertain- 
ment, proclaims one’s ill-breeding and invades the rights 








of others. 


One ought never to leave the house after an evening’s 
entertainment without bidding the hostess good-night, 
and acknowledging the pleasure the evening has af- 
forded. 

Slight inaccuracies in statements should not be: cor- 
rected in the presence of others. 

To indulge in ridicule, whether the subject be present 
or absent, is to descend below the level of gentlemanly 
propriety. 

Members of the same family should never differ in 
public. 

Interruption of the speech of others is a great sin 
against good breeding. 

To listen well is almost as great an art as to talk well, 
One must not only give perfect attention, but endeavor 
to seem interested and never show impatience at the 
length of the conversation. 

The great secret of talking well is to adapt one’s con- 
versation skillfully to the hearers. 

One should never try to hide the lips in talking by 
putting up the hand or fan. 

One should avoid long conversations in society with 
the members of his own family. 

If a conversation is carried on after the entrance of a 
visitor, its import should be explained to him.—Schol- 
ar’s Companion. 





What Will You Be ? 

We see two boys standing side by side, both are intelli- 
gent-looking and kind-looking ; but one becomes an idle, 
shiftless fellow, and the other an influential and useful 
man. Perhaps when they were boys no one could have 
seen much difference between them; when they were 
men the contrast was marked. One became dissolute 
step by step; the other became virtuous step by step ; 
as one went up the other went down. 

It is a question of great moment—What will you be? 
One determines he wil! do right and improve his powers 
and opportunities to the utmost. He 1s industrious, 
learns his business, becomes a partner, or proprietor, and 
is known as aman of influence and power, Another 
does not determine to be bad, but is lazy and neglects to 
improve his opportunities. He shirks work; he “ fools 
around ;” next he is seen with tobacco and probably beer 
and whiskey follow; his appearance shows he is un- 
healthy ; he does not do his work well, he loses his posi- 
tion and becomes intemperate and probably a criminal. 

There are many to-day who are standing at the parting- 
place. You can take one path and you will go down as 
sure as the sun rises. If you prefer to hang around a 
saloon to reading good books at home, then you are on 
the road to ruin. If you do not obey your parents, if 
you run away from school, if you lie, if you swear, you 
will surely go down in life. 

If a boy steadily improves his time, tries to learn his 
business, obeys his father and mother, is truthful: and 
industrious, is respectful and pleasing towards others, he 
will succeed, Noonecan stop his doing well in life. He 
has determined that he will be a noble specimen of a 
man, and every good person will help him.—Scholar’s 
Companion. 








Never bold any one by the button or the hand in order 
to be heard out ; for if people are uowilling to hear you, 
you had better hold your tongue than them.—Cuesterrietp. 





Ar a meeting of the Boar 1 of managers of the New York 
Teachers Associatiwn Leld the 2Ist inst, Mr. J.T. Boyle 
was re-elected President. The Board voted that a Com- 
mittee of eight to be appointed by the Presi tent, should 
be sent to represent the Association in the coming conven- 
tion of the State Teachers Association to be held at Sara- 
toga, July 5th, 6th, and 7th. 


Tus Summer Institute of the Ohio Central Normal 
School, at Worthington, Ohio, ander direction of Prof. 
John Ogden, will open with full corps of instructors, 
June 27, 1881, and continue four weeks. In addition to 
the regular course of instruction and Practice. and the 
customary reviews of the common and higher branches, 
Prof. G. S. Harter, of Sidney, Ohio, will give two courses 
of lectures, one in Experimental Physics, and the other in 
Chemistry, illustrating these subjects with suitable appa- 
ratus, for the benefit ot teachers without addivonal charge. 
The tuition for all courses is only $1 per week. 








Horeronn’s Acio Paosrnars ig particularly reeommend- 
ed for Wakefulness, Hysteria and other diseases ot the 





pervous system, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Publishers will tavor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of books. 

Leartets rrom Stanparp Avursors. Long- 
fellow. Poems and rrose passages from tne 
works of H. W. Longfellow. For homes, 
libraries and schools. Compiled by Joso- 
phine E. Hodgdon, [Illustrated. Bosion : 
Hougoton, Mifflin & Co. Price fifty cents. 

This is another step ina good cause— 
that of furnishing suitable supplementary 
reading fo: our schvols. The elegant and 
‘tasteful manner in which these leaflets are 
gotten up and the skill with whith the sel- 
ectiors are made eatitle them to our warm- 
est praise. The earnest teacher will find in 
them a mine of good and can use them in a 
number of different ways. 

1. They may be used for sight-reading and 
silent reading. 

2. They may be employed for analysis of 
the author’s meaning and language, which 
may well be made a prominent feature of 
the reading lesson, as it is the best prepara- 
tion for a proper rendering of the passages 
given. 

3. They may be distributed, that each 
pupil may spend acy spare time in choosing 
his own favorite selection. This may after 
wards be used, as its character or the pupil's 
inclination suggests, for sentiment, essay, 
reading, recitation or declamation. 

4. Mr. Lorgfellow'’s method, as mentioned 
in the sketch accompanying his pcems, in 
this series of Leaflets, may be profitably 
lowed, as it will promote a helpful interplay 
of thought between teacher and pupils, and 
lead unconsciously to a leve and understand- 
ing of good authors. 

5. Short quotations may be given in an 
swer to the daily roll call. 

6. Some of the selections are especially 
adapted to responsive and chorus class read- 
ing. 

7. The lyrical poems can be sung to some 
familiar tunes. 

8. The sketch which will be found with 
each series may serve as the foundation for 
essays on the author’s life and works. 

9. The illustrations may be employed as 
subjects for language lessons, thus cultivat- 
ing the powers of observation and expres- 
sion. 

All these methods combined may be made 
to give pleasure to the pupils’ friends and 
make it feasible to entertain them oftener 
than is now the custom, thus creating an in- 
terest in the school and «a sympathy with 
the author whose works are the subjects of 
study. 

A package of the Leaflets contains two 
sets, one of which 1s bound for the teacher's 
use, Each set is finely illustrated with 
portrait and sketches of Longfellow and his 
home. 


Tas Lapres or tax Warre Hovss, or in 
the Home of the Presidents. Being a com- 
plete history of the social and domestic 
lives of the Presidents, from Washington to 
Garfield, 1789—1881. By Laura O. Hollo- 
way. With numerons engravings on wood 
and steel. Philadelphia: Bradley & Oo. 

In looking through this exceedingly in- 
teresting volume we find that the author 
has done her work well and given the first 
really complete record of the social life at 
the White House. She has 4gathered her 
information from its source, and presented 
wt in an entertaining and pleasant form. 
While the lives of the Presidents have been 
told many times by enthusiastic friends and 
historians, the wives ofthe Presidents who 
have exereised an interest only second to 








heir husbands, have been neg! ected. 4 


This volume doés away with that ~re- 
proach to our White House ladies, and is 
an agreeable addition to our national liter- 
ature, The portraits which are distributed 
through the book add greatly to its value. 


Tue Persian Query. By Rev. Edward 
P. Thwing. No, 63, Standard Series. Oc- 
tavo form. Price, 10 cents. New York: 
I. K. Funk & Co., Publishers. 


Pictures always attract, whether from | $24 
the painter’s easel or the author's pen. 
Prof, Thwing is a natural rhetorician and 
has had long experience as ieacher as well 
as preacher, He has collected a few of 
some of his most vivid sketches of a histori- 
cal and biographical character, with brief 
monographs which mirror social and civic 
life, all. of which glow with his wonted fer- 
vor of style, while they impart a healthful 
moral stimulus to character. Ancient art 
and Oriental beauty, apt quotation and 
felicitous smiles, make this brochure a capi- 
tal handbook for the student or instructor, 
the parent or preacher. It is an admirable 
work for circulation in school or parish 
among young and old, conveying truth in 
alluring forms and with a graphic power 
that will fasten itself on the mind where ab- 
stract statements are forgotten. 


Tae Sarton or Mavams Necker. Vol. 
III. Translated from the French by Mary 
Stuart Smith. No. 64, Standard Series. 
Quarto form. Price, 15 cents. New York: 
I. K. Funk & Co, Publishers. 

Madame Necker, as is well known, was 
the mother of Madame de Stael. In this 
volume we have most interesting reminis- 
cences of the early life of the daughter, and 
much about the social life in France which 
preceded the bloody Reign of Terror. It is 
an exceedingly interesting book. 


Portry ror Onmpren. Edited by Samuel 
Eliot, Authorized for use in the public 
schools, Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Six Poputar Tates. Two series select- 
ed and arranged by Henry Oabot Lodge. 
Same puolishers. 

Erx Srories rrom THE ARABIAN NiGHTS. 
Edited by Samuel Eliot. Same publishers, 

These books are designed for supplemen- 
tary reading and have been noticed before in 
our columns. The change of publishers-— 
from Lee & Shepard, to Houghton, Mifflin & 
OCo—give us the opportunity to again call 
attention to their fitness ior schoolreading 
orhome entertainment, The book of poetry 
is bound in a neat and convenient from, the 
illustrations are charming and the selections 
well made, embracing the poems adapted to 
youth, of the best writers ofall time. Any 
child would be pleased to own the book and 
with a little encouragement would commit 
to memory different poems, 

The stories from the “Arabian Nights” 
are Sinbad the Sailor, Forty Thieves, Allad 
din, Prince Aluned, Three Sisters and the 
Fisherman. In the present form they will 
continue to do their work of delighting and 
amusing children. 

The first series of Six Popular Tales con- 
tains Jack the Giaat Killer, Jack and the 
Bean Stalk, Little Red Riding Hood, Puss 
in Boots, Sleeping Beauty and Cinderella. 
The second series gives Bluebeard, Hop- 
o-my-Thumb, Beauty and the Beast, Prin- 
cess and. the Nuts, Tortunatus and Dick 
Whittington. Illustrations are scattered 
throughout and add to the interest, which 
to these well know stories is assured. 


Journal or A Farmer's Davcutsr. By 


Elalne Goodale. New York: G. P. Puat- 
nam's Sons. 


Those who have watched the progress of 
this child-poet, from her early. poems to this, 
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her first book in prose, will wonder at the 
extraordinary power she has of poetical de- 
scription. Farm-life is pictured in rose- 
colors by this cultured country girl, and 
many persons will see the beauties of nature 
in a new light, while looking at them through 
her eyes. 
MAGAZINES. 

The Atlantic for July has a fine list of 
contributors on its cover—Edgar Fawcett, 
Sarah O. Jewett, Henry James, Jr., John 
Fiske, Elizabeth 8. Phelps, Charles Eliot 
Norion, John G. Whittier, M. A. Dodge, 
Miss Phelps’ story “Friends: a Duet,” is 
completed and a serial by W. D. Howells 
announced for the August number. | 

The interesting papers on the “Younger 
Painte:s of America” in Scribner's close 
with the July number, and copies of paint- 
inys by John 8. Sargent, George W. May- 
ward, Louis O. Tiffany, Douglas Volk, 
Maria R. Oakey, L. W. Whitman, Helen M- 
Knowlton, and Mary 8S. Oassatt. The 
writer of these papers also contributes a 
description of the “Decoration in the 
Seventh Regiment Armory.” The illus- 
trated descriptive articles are “The Sea 
Horse,” A Day in the Ma’sh,” and “The 
Levees of the Mississippi.” The depart- 
ments are unusually tull and entertaining. 

Good Compuny for May is yet on our 
table and we call attention to Lieutenant 
Schwatka’s paper on the “Land of the Mid- 
night Sun,” which gives his late experience 
in the Arctic region. Rebecca Harding 
Davis contributes a cleverly written story 
about “David Conn and His Wife.” 


Of the six beautifully illustrated articles 
in the July Harper's, which shall we men- 
tion first? Mrs. Ohampney taker her 
readers to Oporto in the second paper on 
“A Neglected Corner of Europe,” the 
visitors to the White Mountains will gladly 
read Mr. Drake’s continuation of this paper 
on this summer resort, which Mr. Gibson 
has eo charmingly illustrated; Mr. T. B, Al- 
drich shows himself ia new colors in “A 
Day ia Africa;” the every day life of the 
Governor general of Canada makes an en- 
tertaining article and the rest of the ma- 
terial is equally readable and suited to the 
season. 

The July number of the North American 
Review bears the usual characteristic of 
timeliness. Carl Schurz leads off with a 
suggestive paper on “ Present Aspects of 
the Indian Problem,” in which he discusses 
the Indian obstacle in the way of the coun- 
try’s development, the harmonizing of the 
habits, occupations and interests of the red 
men, the necessity of educating their youth, 
the making of the men themselves small 
land proprietors, and the offering of induce- 
ments to them to sell for a fair compensa- 
tion the lands they do not cultivate. Next 
a caustic writer gives the views of “A 
Yankee Farmer” on “The Religious Con- 
flicts of the Age,” to the discomfiture of the 
modern Agnostic, Moralist and Evolution- 
ist, Another trenchant article is “The 
Power of Plunder,” by James Parton, 
which appeals to the sons of our men of 
character and wealth, on patriotic grounds, 
to enter into politics, and become the safe- 


guards of their country against rings and 
bosses. Mr. Henry George dwells on “The 
Common Sense of Taxation.” “The Cost 
of Oruelty” is presented by Mr. Henry 
Bergh, and “ A Study of Tennyson ” comes 
from the pen of Mr. Richard Henry Stod- 
dard. 

The monthly appearance of the Magazin 
of Art isa rich treat for persons who have 
an interest in art, its progress, workers, etc. 
The June number gives on its frontispiece 
an engraving ot H. Throncroft’s statute, 
“Artemis,” which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy last year. The second paper on 
“ Pictures of the Year” reproduces G. D. 
Leslie's “ Hen and Chickens,” W. E. Lock- 
hart’s “ Durham’ (full page), Phil Morris’ 
“Queen’s Shilling,” and J. E. Christie's 
“ Rose among the Thorns,” which have been 
exhibited thiv spring. Mr. L. Lloyd writes 
upon “ Pornic,” and the illustrations aie 
charming bits of work. There are two 
tull-page pictures, each of which deserve 
framing, and some important articles— 
among them “ Hints for a Sketching Club,” 
and on “ Famous Equestrian Statues.” 

The July Wide Awake opens with.a 
“Story of a Horse-shoe,” illustrated by L. 
B. Humphreys. There is a pretty “Song 
for a Birthday Boy” which must have been 
written by the Boy's mother, so tender and 
loving ig it. Mary Densel has a spirit story 
of “The Academy Boat-race,” which the 
boys in particuiar will enjoy. The specia 
features of the number are “The Enchanted 
Tale of Banbury Cross,” told in rhyme by 
Mary E. Wilkins, the continuation’ of Mary 
H. Catherwood’s serial “Rocky Forks” un- 
der the title of “Sharon,” a children’s 
operetta called “Dragen Fly Day,” and 
“Honor Bright” is continued under “Having 
His Own Way,” by the author of “Roya 
Lowrie.” 

The illustrating in the July Our Little 
Ones is preity evenly divided among Messrs 
Miller, Hayden, Soyder, Garrett, and Her- 
rick, and is, of course, well done. The 
names of Kate T. Woods, M. D. Brine, 
Clara Doty Bates, F. A. Ober, Mary N. 
Prescott, and Mable Emery, among the con- 
tributors insure the interest of the reading 
matter, 

NEW MUSIC. 

Kunkel's Musical Review (St. Louis,) 
prints in its June number “Twilight Nurs- 
ings,” by E. F. Johnson, a Chopin waltz, 
and s song by C. Estabrook. 

One of E. Grieg’s sample compositions, 
“Album-leaf,” is given in the June Musical 
Herald; also a child’s song, “Morning 
Greeting in Winter,” and a strong choral 
authem by Vincent Novello, 

Church's Musical Visitor gives three pieces 
of music in its June waue, but none are of 
unusual merit. The matter is 
especially interesting, and we notice the 
accession of James R. Murray to the edi- 
torial success as chef. 

The Young Folks’ Musical Monthly for 
June has some excellent selections—a sonz 
by Pinsuti and instrumental pieces by Jung- 
mann, Lange and others. 

Raalvets payer ys Journal for June = 
tains m one a re’ 
ey Nootarne,by A.B. Waren 
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Tux Nebraska legislature has pasced | 4p98 THE euartvaten 1884 


stringent license law. Among its provisions 
are a license fee of $1,000 per year for each 
saloon in cities of 10,000 people, and $600 
in cities of less than 10,000 inhabitunts ; 
the saloon keeper must give a bond of $5,- 
000, and must present a pet:tion signed by 
thirty freeholders before he can obtain a 
license ; no bondsman can go upcn more 
than one bond; no liquor can be given 
away ; no screens are tobe permitted over 
windows or doors; druggists do not have 
to take a license but bave to keep a faithful 
account of all sales. 


Pror. S, P. Langley believes that a much 
greater amount of heat is poured upon the 
earth by the sun than is generally supposed ; 
that the maximum ofheat previous to the 
atmospheric absorption is nearer the violet 
rays than the red ; and thatit allthe rays 
of the sun reached the eye, it would receive 
a sensation of blue rather than of white. 
Our atmosphere, which we are accustomed 
to regard as transparent, acts according to 
his view,'in reality as a strongly colored 
medium. 


The June issue of the Litile Folks’ Reader 
will keep many a small child happy with its 








Country Centleman. 


THE BEST OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 


Tue Coun7sy GexTLEMAN @ UNSUEPASSED, if not 
UNEQUALLED, for the Amount and Variety of the prac- 
TICAL INFORMATION it contains, and for the Ability and 
Extent of its Coxnesronpgence—in the Three Cl.tef 
Directions ot 
Farm Crepsand Precesses, 

Herticulture and Fruit-Grewing. 

Live Steck and Dairying— 
while it also includes all minor dep rtments of rural in- 
tere-t, such asthe Poultry Yard, Eatomo.ogy, Bee 
Keeping, Greenhouse and Grapery Veterinary Rep-ies, 
Farm Question: and Answe s, Fireside R-ading, Do 
mestic Ec y, and a y of the News of the 
Week. Its Market Keports are unusually complete, and 
more information can be gathered trom its columns than 
trom any other source with regard tothe Prospects of 





the Crops, as throwing light upon one of tLe most im- 
portant of all questions—When to Buy and When to 
Sell. It ts liberally [ustrated, and constitutes to a 
greater degree than any of its contemporaries a Live 


AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER 


Ot never-failing interest both to Producers and Con- 
sumers of every class. 

Tue Country GenrTiewan ts published Weekly on 
the lowirg terms, when strictly in advance: 
oS one year, eas —. v4 
the Club; Tex Corizs, and an additiona. copy 
Jor the year free to the of the Club. 

Specimen Copizs oF Tax Parxr Frere. Address. 





pretty pictures and easy stories. 





LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, 
ALBANY, N, Y. 








Néw York Conservatory of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 


No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 





INCORPORATED i865. 





This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 


the country. 


N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 


which imitate its name and methods. 


The offices are open daily from 9 a. M. till 10 P. M., for the reception and clas- 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 


date of entrance. 


S. M. GrIswoLp, President. 








EVE TEACHERS’ PROVIDENT A SSOCILTION 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





“DIRECTORS. 


BOARD OF 


Joun Y. Cunysr, Chief Engineer and Su 
ber of the Board of Education, Brooklyn ; 


intendent of Park ; Mem- 
mUND O. Hovey, A.M., A.B., Prin- 


cipal High School, Newark, N. J. ; Norman A. CaLkins, First Assistant Su - 


tendent of Pri 


Schools, New York City; Henry C. Martin, Principal 


mar School No. 34, New York, President New York Teachers’ Life Association ; AL- 


ey President Brooklyn 
Principal Public School No. 14, Jer- 


Teachers’ Association ; JOHN C. McNary, Prin- 


; Epwarp G. Warp, Principal Pub- 
, Principal Public School No. 23, 


M. Kevioee, A.M., Editor of the New York ScHoo~ JOURNAL, 


sg iggy 
New York ; CHARLES W. Snes, lennager ot the Educational 


Appleton & Co., New York ; SaMUEL 


PERKINS, 
man, Taylor & Co., New York ; Epwarp 8S. Peck, Lawyer, 
Cc Manufacturing 


General nt of Ivison, Blake- 
ew York City ; Joun 


ing Chemist and Pharmacist, New York ; WILL1AM M. Myers, 


OFFiIcERs. 


Bayonne, N. J. 
PRESIDENT, JOHN Y. CULYER, 
TREASURER, SAMUEL M. PERKINS, 


Vice PRzs., EDMUND 0O. HOVEY, 
SECRETARY, WILLIAM D. MYERS. 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York. Four classes, giving a maximum benefit 
of $3,000, $2,000, $1,000 and $500 respectively. No mysteries. So simple a child may understand 
its operations. Each class is entirely distinct from the others, but an applicant may join one or all, 
securing benefits at his death from $500 to $6,500 

Teachers, school officials, and members of the school book trade, and their friends, male or 
female, may be admitted. Each member has a vote. Not organized to make money, but to pro- 


tect and elevate the 


profession. 
Females admitted to the $500 class without a medical examination, which is expected under all 


other circumstances. 


The aid afforded by this Association may be used to liquidate debts, meet funeral expenses, 
benefit wife, children and parents, and even to secure loans. The payment of one assessment of 
sixty cents may secure $500 for dependents. Teachers are rendered more contented and efficient 
by belonging to snch a society. If from no other motives all should join to benefit teachers not so 
favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New York teachers insure on this ground alone. 
Thousands of laboring men go into associations of this character for the good of their fellow- 
laborers. Should teachers live on a lower plane ? 

Become members now, to be secured against the perils of travel during vacation. 

Et yon Wave © Selly dp nos neglect your Guty cao Cour. Send for application blank and cir- 


Ww. DBD. DCTERS, 


Secretary. 
2! Park Place, New York. 


‘| that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. 





The School Journal. 


$2 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Published Weekly. 
—\—_o-——_——_——_ 


This was the first journal of education to come out weekly. Its aim is to be 
practical ; it presents the modern methods of teaching ; it has proved of extraordinary 
value in the discussion of school-room and class-room methods ; it estimates things 
suitable for its pages in proportion as they throw light on SUCCESSFUL TEACHING ; it 
advocates the umprovement of the teachers as the only way to improve the schools ; 
it seeks as the first, foremost, and absolutely necessary thing to increase the PRrors 
si0NaL ability of the teacher, feeling sure that his Pay and Permanence hang op 
that ; it forms in each year a volume of 600 to 800 pages, and thus becomes a real 


CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. 


The most influential papers and the most prominent educators in the country 
commend it, 


“It is one of the best educational journals.”— 
Appleton's Monthly. City) 8. S. Rawpax. 
“ Replete with matters to interest.”—V. ¥. Sun.| “I heartily recommend it.”—Ex-Surr. N. Y. 
Is full of interesting matter.”—N. ¥. Tribune.|°") Hear Krpoxz. 
P we “ Deserves the praise and support of the profes- 
OF tatevent to tonshers."—H. F. Sines. sion.” —Pres. Huwtrer, N. Y. City Normal College 
“ Carefully prepared.”—NV. ¥. Witness. 


“Tt meets my ideas of an educational paper.” — 
“The representative exponent."—Home Jour-|Paor. Wu114M F. Puecrs, Ex-Principal Winone 
nal. (Minn.) Normal Schooi. 


“ An able advocate of School Reform.”—WN. FY. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Tts editorials of a practical character are well 
written.—Pa. School Journal. 


“The best publication in the world.”—N. ¥. 
State Ed. Journal. 


“No periodical exceeds it.”"—Ex-Surr. (N Y 


“Isan excelient papr for teachers.”—Pror 
Wasn. Hassrvucn, N. J. Normal Schools. 

“ It is able, fresh, lively, and practical.”—Pror 
EpwaRD BRooxs, Millersville (Pa.) Normal 
School . 


tar ea And so say thousand of others._ges 46} 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co, 
2I PARK PLACE N. Y. 
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SCHOLAR’S (COMPANION. 


Published Ifonthiy. 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 





This paper will promote 
SELF-EDUCATION, and 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

It will encourage @ SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEas, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 
It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year. 
It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

AND THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 

No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved +o be his father’s 
cherry tree, Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the ‘‘ Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc, 
Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating SCHOLAR’s COMPANION. 
It is CHRaAP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 
It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 
delighted. 
Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it. Rev. Drs. Deems 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says “‘it is admirable.” 
Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only be 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. Here is just what they need. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 





21 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
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VOCAL DEFECTS, 
ROOMS OF 


“RYELEIOTT «CLARKE, 


SPECIALIST 


VOCAL TRAINING. 


The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 
TERMS: 





Cyclones. 

Several hurricanes swept overyparts of 
Iowa, Missouri and Kansaé on the 11th and 
12th “inst. “The tne whith occurred near 
Des Moines was first felt about six miles 
east of that city. It moved from thé south- 
west to the northeast in funnel sbapa and 
with fearful velocity and noise. .\It came 
down from Minnesota, following the Des 
Moines Valley through the State and swing- 
ing to southwest in Missouri, Along its 
whole track there is great destruction of 
property from wind and hail. Farm houses 
were demolished, grain broken down’ and 
frait trees destroyed. 

The Kansas cyclone was also terrific two 
miles northwest ot Olivet. A family 
watched the cyclone as it approached them 
and finally retreated to the cellar, expecting 
the storm would pass over them, but just 
as it was about to {pass the wind caught up 
the house, whirled it around inthe air and 
threw it back upon its foundation in a per- 
fect mass of ruins. The cellar was filled 
with debris, but the family of five peuple 
escaped with ‘slight injuries. A horse was 
lifted out of the stable and carried over a 
high hill and dashed upon the ground in a 
cornfield cne mile away. Cattle were lifted 
from the ground, carried into the air and 
torn to pieces. Trees were torn out of the 
ground by hundreds, Do Your Duty. ant Medit on. prevents 

In Missouri, a similar cyclone wrought ter- tem — "Nothing but © Trath. There 1 always 
rible havoc. The cyclone had its beginning | S207 UP un God aecet mie” Reuee! Five Hand 
about two miles south of Rosendale. It ote Tomy Saeco 
gathered force as it came on, assuming ser. § Zhe Goiden RuleDe unto other. a0 
pentine shape, covering a track varying 
from 200 feet to fourth of a mile in width, 


nLocvuTron, | Books for Teachers 
: =o ny 

Every teacher should own a number of standard 
professional books. He needs them as much as 
the physician and lawyer need professional works. 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,000 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepared 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a state 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 
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ORIGINATOR OF THE 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” 
AND AUTHOR of 


“Clarke's Practical Vocal Drill,” 
“The Human Voice in Song,” 
“The Speaking Voice,” 
‘The Stammering,” 
peeprett seme Full Course in Private, . =... 


—aAND— “ 
“Clarke's Mormal Method of Vocal| .. «-"“™Cawof S Persons, «+ 95.00 cnc 


Training,” . ae - + 10,00 “ 


FOR SINGING, PUBLIC sPRAKDYG, Rgaptna | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
et eed a en a Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514. CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


READING. STAMMERING. 


ment. 
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of the New York Normal College. He 
commendsit. Also Prof. William F. Phalpe Sept. 
of the Winona Public —s and many other 
eminent educators. Price 7 post-paid. 


5 cents, 
De Graff's School-Room Guide. 
Prof. DeGraff is probably better known as a 
np py Lecery nee aw So nena pa He 
en a grea’ to educatio: rogress. 
The boak ts Foeredal sedianon t of the instroction 
ty neve. New York, Pate: pon New Jer- 
jo he Institu d especially in- 
to aasist hers in i. on penctioah We of 
the pat In each subject the author has 


ven ; 
ist, An Introduction. 
2nd. Directions, or bow to teach the subjects. 
3rd. Cautions, or how to avoid mistakes in teach- 
the subjects. 
th Bomate, o or the ends to be attained in teach- 
e su 
t brings out the most inte 
—_o of presenting su for 
The topi oa donated Set deny neesiy wo Se 
branch — y wand sphere of blic 
te. a ate 
spellin, penal wing, 
recita ‘ons, calisthenics, letter w 
geometry, mar, geography, 
science, ovements, 0: 


457 pases, Sdn addmaly bound in cloth. Price, 
$1.50 postpaid. This is one of the most attractive 
and helpful books on our list, and we have sold a 
large number. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of achere. 
Stands at the head of a noe in teachers. It 

is a priceless ym. No 

taught as did Davi P. Page, the the dret 

New York State Normal School. He will stan 





VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National pirates. Washington, »v. C. The 
year e Kindergarten Normal Class for the 

treiniog of teachers — Oct. lsth. (Positions secured 

for those who are qualified.) Tosihers receive tour 

lectures per week on the use and ph mand of the a4 

ty gifts and occupations of Fre! ergarten 8: 

tem; on the of story-telling and the educational 

value 4 pla: ey, eines with gdiect lessons and daily 
e ki 


practic Ts rece.ve jae hohe 
oo * The Kindergarten in the Nursery,” Wednesd 
afternoons. Terms: full course of erg’ ¢ months, , 
Wednesday a.ternoon lectures (twenty) to mothers, $5. 
Requirenients are: love o1 children, good common - 
lish pimonien, refined | pease rs, desire to bapov e, and 
Mrs. Louise Poliock, 929 Eigh th street, 
Sule F Pollock, 1127 Thirteenth street’ 











American Soa Mottoes. | 


Thirty-two Motices. ‘The Lor 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. 
printed on buth eee. 
salmon and green. 

or 
The Fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 
a Despise Meanne:s. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2 All Misspent Time will one Day be J. Re- 
verse: Six Steps to pune Cesmenes, Truthfulness, 
Honesty Rindoems Energy gad tT erance, Piety’ 
© dzes he cup does ‘Angels do no} 
a9 =, iy x4 do Right. o Wrong. | 


mee Lord's Prayer, and over 
Twelve cards, size 8x14 inches, 
e best railroad board. Colors 
easily read across the school. 

and nico” 


Rw., or ites 
| N.W., Principals. 


AINK'S sty 7 co it 
al; " Station (Estab, own 

College, 1313 1 Seeaktes, att hb 8t., oben r) A. De 
Young Men, Ladies d Boys taught Bookkeeptt 

rudimental ‘0d higher Mathematics, aay, ndence an: 
all Englich Branches; riting lesso: pogthiy, 
Arithmetic and Writin ng 0, quarte: tly. f horthand $10, 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 


Ore CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten = 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. 

full courses, one, two and three years rapeuiece 

corporated under a npate Board of Trustees. m8 is the 
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would hore othérs do unto you. 8. Dare to say No. 
s'st Temptation, Acquire its. erse: The 
Good alone are Great. Live Usefully. 9 Time is Preci 
ous. Always Ke,On Time, Reverse: Be Honest. Vaiue 
aclear Conscience and Tg + Name. -. There fg no 
and sweeping everything clear in its path. | Mo septs There int mrs 
It was seen fully an hour before it reached 
here. Houses, stock, trees, shrubbery and 
even grass bent and were demolished in its 
path. The whole track was laid in a desert 
waste by its furious strides, and the whole 
territory was strewn with fragments of tim- 
ber, houses and domestic articles. Whilethe 
cyclone lasted the air was filled with mater- 
ial objects, and men were picked up bodily, 
thrown seventy-five feet in the air and Jand- 
ed a quarter of a mile away. 

Hardly had this cyclone passed when, 
slowly rising from the south, about four 
miles distant, could be discovered another 
fully as large as the first, that only pages its 
fury aiter afall hour’s duration. It took 
everything in its path, carrying destruction 
asit sped on, Outhouses and barns, stock 
and every object in its way fell prostrate 
at its mercy. It took an almost due east 
direction, being in its course much like 
that of the former, and must have taken 
ip as much terrilory &s did the first one. 





A Healthy State. 

People are constantly changing their 
homes from East to West and from North 
to South or vice versa, in search of a healthy 
State. It they would learn ‘to be contented, 
and to use the celebrated Kidney-Wort 
when gick they would be much better off. 
The whole system can be kept in a healthy 
state by this simple but effectual remedy. 
See large | adv. 

Epvoation for May and June has come to 
hand.’ Mr. Bickneli deserves thanks for the 
admirable magazine he furnishes the educa- 
tional public, It has a creditable look, at 
once solid and complete, We are not 
ashamed to have such a volume go abroad. 
The table of articles covers a wide field, and 
the subjects are treated in @ manner both 
instructive and exhaustive. 





Profitable Patients. 

The most wonderful and marvelous suc 
cess in cases where persons are sick or wast- 
ing away from a condition of miserableness 
that no one knows what ails them, (profita- 
ble patients for doctors.) is obtained by the 
use’ of Hop Bitters. They begin ‘to cure 
from the first dose and keep it up until 
fect. bealth and.strength is restored... W ho- 
ever is afflicted in this way reed not suffer, 
when they can get = Bitters.— 
watt Star 


rele G : 1 “4 


11. There is no oy word as Fail. Wher 
there is a Will there is a Way. everse: Never associ 
} ate with Bad Company. 12. The Lord's Prayer. 
verse: Avoid that which you blame in ethers. 

These Mottoes are pronounced the best now published, 
They render tue school-room attractive, Stimulate pu 
pils to earnest study and exert an excellent moral in 
fluence 


Sent post-paid for $1.10, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
2 Park Place, N.Y, 


Extraordinary Inducements 


6,000 BUILDING LOTS 


Surrounding depot at Stewartville, adjoining A. on 
Seavert beautiful Garden City, 
York State, only 22:mafles. trom 
each on weekly payment , ay 9 cents per ot, oré 
lots for $1.20 per week, each lot 256x100 teet. Title per- 
fect, location ¥ very healthy Atlantic Ocean within view. 
Bul di ling Association ena ies pera to erect build- 
ep iy eas: 
lso 500 hiidin, 
ah ot Newark, ( 





ly 
pte in the we > healthiest and wealthiest 
- J.) ¢t manufacturing City 
of America, on weekly pay ments of $2 pee, Lot 
$850 to $600 each. Active Agents both 


prices 
sexes 
wanted. 


Call or send stamp for circulars to 


R. WILSON, Attorney, 
57 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET ..AND 9% AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 





Plastic filings for broken down and sensitive 


teeth a speciality. 





STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
pe 5and 7 Jehn bch New York. 
right Bir Bireet. mip Re York ; i = mor 
lery,) eet Baltimore f Street, Baltimore 
eon or persréy “a yher-g of Ladies’ ie Gentlemen's 


Germents, Shaw ete. All ot Curtains 
Cleared or —*" Goons received ober returned by ex- 


pate BELL F FOUNDRY 
re Copper an 


7 Alar Pare ete, OP ULL 
Reet & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 
— 





MODERATE CHARGES. |“y 
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oniy Noriaal School iu the State, having a distinct Pro- 

ronal Course of Study and Pr combined with 
the ‘minat thorough academ c instruction. Tuition and 
boarding »t the lowest rates. Address Jouys OGDEN, 
Prin., Worthington, Franklin Co., 0. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, %5 Broadway, New York. This isa pro- 
pene school for business training, and is under the 
na) supervision of the founder and prepeseien Mr, 
“31 Packard who for the past 20 years w associated 
with Bryant sud Stratton, and is the author ‘ot the Book 
keeping series which bears their name, The College 
wae founded in aod has made steady progress 
atilit C4 ublic fayor, and now stands at the head oi 
this ¢ The } is unsurpassed ; the 
rooms "spacious and elegant; the course of study most 
thorough and efficient.  Thé rates of tuition have re 
cently been reduced, and pupils can enter at any be 
Tuition erm 


per 5 . or sen’ 
circular containing tull particulars. §. 8. PACKARD, 
Principal ; 
LS 


THE SUN-FOR 1881. 


Everybody reads Taz Sun. In the editions of this 
newspaper throughout the year to come everybody will 
find: 

I. All the world's news, so presented that the reader 
will. get the greatest t of int tion with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
THE Sun long ago discovered the golden mean between 
redundant tullness and unsatisfactory brevity, 

Il, Much of that surt of news which depends less upon 
its recognized importance than upon its interest to 
mankind. From morning to morning Tax Sun prints a 
continued story of the lives of réal men and women, 
and of their deeds, plans, loves, hates, and troubles. 
This story is more varied and more interesting than any 
romance that was ever devised. 

IIL, Good writing infeyery¥column, and freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and deoorum in the treatment of 
every sunject. 

IV. Honest comment. Tae Sun's habit fs to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. 

V. Equal candor in dealing with each political party, 
and equal readi to i what is praiseworthy 
or to rebuke what is blamable in Democrat or Republi- 

















VI. Absolcte independence of partisan organizations, 
but unwavering loyalty to true Democratic principles. 
Tux Sun believes that the Government which the Con- 
stitution gives us isa good one to keep. Its notion of 
duty is to resist to its utmost power the efforts of men 
in the Republican party to set up another form of gov- 
ernment in place of that which exists. The year 188i 
and the years immediately tollowing will prubably de- 
cide this supremely important conteet. Taz Sun be- 
lieves that the victory wil be with the people as against 
the Rings for monopoly, the Rings for plunder, and the 
Rings for imperial power. 

Our terms are as follows: 

For the Daily Sun, a four-page sheet of twenty-eight 
columns, the price by mail, post paid, is $5 cents a 
month, or 86.50 a year; or, incl the Sunday 
paper, an eight-page sheet of fifty-six the price 
is 65 cents a month, or $7.70 a year, postage paid. 


The Sunday edition of Taz Sun is also iurnished sep- 


arately at $1.20 a year, postage paid. 


Tne price of the WEEKLY Sux, eight pages, fifty-six 
columns, is $1 a year, postage paid, For clubs of ten 


sending $10 we will send an extra copy free. 
Address I, W. EweiaxD, 
Publisher of Tax Sux, New York City. 





the symbol of natural teaching to the end of time. 
If one can own but One volume, he should own 
this ; it is the book It should be 


Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of 
sumieauthor we . Mr, Page H 
e author Was a e@ was 
the President. of the i." ¥! St State T ’ Asso- 
ciation in 1879-80; a popular yor ae of 
Teachers’ Institutes, ne has spent his life in edu- 
cational work. The volume isa capital one, and 
will be of real practical service. It covers a 
ferent field from any other. It will be a great aid 
toany,teacher. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Brooks’ Normal Methods, 


This volum mopered by Edw: ks, Prin- 
of the .oFe School a Pe is an- 
volume of ieee is paiticient to 

say.that Mr; fi a re able teacher and 
that his book is at’ ati on Bs a ical 
sue fora Hostal teacher. Price, $1. 


Craig’ a Gusetian, Book. 

This is exceedingly useful for all who wish to 
review their studies or who wish to select ques- 
| ete vag = ee ques- 
tions on arithmetic, etc., etc., 
with pF a "hoch ds de cat anew of questions is 
followed py a of answers on same sub- 
ject; each qu m numbered and correspon 
number found in preceding page. We give list o 


a ents: U. S. History, geography, grammar, 
= mags aed made easy, civil Eernen, een 
jd ho 4 — ditions tars beeapantioh: 

revised edition. Price, postpaid. 


physical 
ed. This 
The Normal Question Book. 

This ¥ volume like the last is for a re- 
view of studies for examination. It also contains 
ine questions with answers quoted from stand- 

orks. Price, $1.50, 


Calkin’ s Cuject a 
Prof. Calkins is saute: 
pam = 5 Y. city ana hag had has ha a3 wile Sy 


Seles Of this Fg +n 


that some teachers 

sponsibility. Its p $1.50, 

How to Teach. 

N York Public Bobools (it was ee, ‘by 

City Su tendents Harrison, and Cal 

kins. It eS gate 9 ye and 

ened of every tdaskes in a4 New 

Brice, $1.25, postpaid. 

bee ae ME ns Sdiloee. ‘Chttsbatton \f the Mem 
t) 

ory. ia the Ves of Words. On Discipline. On 


Class Teaching. pegeremrt 


manuals are 
ed in gimnd and ate 
don See 


ed po 
ow ‘York. 


to be re 
ork City. 


set of five for $2.50 


E, L. KELLOGG & 
St Pak Puce, Kew 
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A BRAIN-AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OT HER TONICS AS IT_IS 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox Brain and W. 
nwt haw It restores lost vow el in all wesknesses of mind or 


scribed 300,000 


| Germ. Physicians have found it so necessary that t 
relieves debility or pte gives vitality to the ineu 


alone pre- 


t growth 


7) children ; strengthens the Seay cures neuralgia and PREVENTS consuption i restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carried 
yp _» F. CROSBY CO., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


off by disease, worry or overwork. 


For Sale by Druggists. or by mall. $1.00. 





Vermont. 

As seen by refermg to another column, 
the American Institute will meet in St. 
Albans, Vermc.nt, on the 5th day of July, 
{t will be a pleasant trip among the green 
mountains at this season of the year. St. 
Albans is situated toward the north western 
point of the State of Vermont, near Lake 
Champlain at the janction of the two 
branches of the Vermont Central R. R 
The whole State of Vermont is character- 
ized by much picturesqueness. The teachers 
from’New England will reach St. Albans 
via Vermunt Central. Those from the State 
of New York via Hudson River, and the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co. R. R. At 
Rutland the traveler will find much toen- 
joy. Itisaconvenient point of debarka- 
tion for one of the most delighttul parts ot 
the green mountains. Is is the most 
populous town in Vermont, and the Bates 
House, user the proprietorship of the Hon. 
Mr. Hayes is remarkably well kept and hos- 
pitable, unsurpassed by any other to be found 
in the country. It isa snecessful experi- 
ment at keeping a first ciass Temperance 
house, The proprietor is a Christian gentle- 
man of wealth; and his former wife was 
devoted to the work of Temperance with 
the same conscientious convictions a8 char- 
acterized the wife, of the ex- President 
Hayes. Out of respect to her memory. 
Mr. ‘Hayes is said to have made this ex- 
periment of a Temperance house, which has 
proved so sucvessful, and so popular, It 
would be well for the teachers to visit the 
Adirondack Region. They would get 
better ideas of the geography and resources 
of out state than can be obtained from any 
published works. 





Ponder on these Truths. 


Kidney-Wort is nature’s remedy for kid- 
ney and liver diseases, piles and constipa- 
tion. 

Sediment or mucous in the urine is a sure 
indication of disease. Take Kidney- Wort. 

Torpid Jiver and kidneys poison the ‘Jood. 
Kidney-Wort revives them and cleanses 
the system. 

Headache, bilious attacks, dizziness, and 
loss of appetite are cured by Kidney-Wort. 

adv. 





_ 
>_> 


Samara really forms a gieat plateau, about 
1,000 feet above the level of the Atlantic. 
In no part of this plateau is there to be 
found that depression below the level of 
the ocean which is shown on the maps of 
certain geographers, afd which has led to 
wild schemes of converting the Sahara into 
a great inland sea. Moreover, the Sahara 
is not one dead sandy level, but really grea’- 
ly varied in its aspect. Rocks are succeed- 
ed by sandy plains, here and there oases 
covered with alfa grass, and stagnant, shal- 
low sheets of water. The fresh water 
fossils, which are met with in many parts, 
show that the Sahara isfnot the bottom of| nave 
a dried-up sea. 








Not a Beverage. 
They are not a beverage, but. @ medi- 
cine, with curative properties of the highest 
degree, containing no poor whisky or poi- 
sonrus drugs. They do not tear ‘down an 
already debilitated pin but build it np. 
One bottle contains more hops, ¢. ¢.. more 


real hop strength than a barrel of ordi 
beer, = Se Rochester sclle 
them, and the physicians Prescribe them.” | Hchines 
—Deinlig Engidd ox Bep 


MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
rTrv=e 


cyRs 
COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and 


ph Gi and Wieniuly 
orty Years. 
25, 50 & T5c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 
EDIEs. 

Warranted, it used according to directicns, to cure or 


relieve 
Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 





Coughs. 
Asthma, and all Aftfections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 


A Purely Vegetable > not a violent reme 


dy ; and very agreeab.e to the tasie. 


at a base a cold, if ever so slight, do not fail to give 
trial. The timely use & of a 25c. bottle will 
bay 3 i to be worth a Nenared t times its cost, 





KIDNEY-WORT 
THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 

enly the victims of Rheumatism can realise. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 
gale in every partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured whereall else 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTA 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in al! cases. 

tat cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the a is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the 
Bowels move freely and healtlifully. In this 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 





As it has been proved by thousands that 


KIDNEY-WORT 


ig the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
system of all morbid secretions. It should be 
used in household asa 
RING | MEDICINE. 
Always cures 
TION, PILES —~y om yEMALE Seabee 
Is put up in Pry Vegetable Form, in tin cans, 
one package of which makes 6quarts 
Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those wino cannot readily pre 
pare it. Itacts with equal efficiency tn eitherform, 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 
WELiS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
hy (Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
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has saved hundreds. 
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The Tsc bottle contains four times as much as the %e | 











THE BEST 


ERA gee? SER. 





Just. Adopted by the Board of Education 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. 


It 18 so 


made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


the throat of the person using the board. 


READ WHAT 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Norma) Schoo!, Mansfeld, Pa. 

**We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, ae consider 
them the Best we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 

From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
‘*T find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting, It is splendid.” 


From Hon, G. 8. Albee, 
President Siate Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
ven us satisfaction in the test. You 
have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.’ 


From Prof, A. G. Smith, 
upérintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Obio. 
‘* The sample Erasers you sent me were 








Is SAID OF IT. 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 
From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
yin a State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
‘ We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.’ 
From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 
“The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 
From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion. Ala 
‘Iam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 
From Hon: Robert M. Lusher, 
State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orteans, La. 


‘*T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 





PRICE 
$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


List. 
$1.50 


Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 





Tue “ACME” Pivie 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR, BEST TEACHERS. 
Tas pepe, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 


country. 


Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 


Ite color is soft and mild which does not tire or ed eyes like white paper. 
eth and pleamat to wt ae mae manilla and calendered, making it 
it can Fatadthed. ab eee) tds prices. 





CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on ene «ide, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 
in pkgs. of 10 pads 


uh tm pkgs. of 0 pads 
Legal Foolscap, . ; - $8.00} Bath Letter, : P ° 1,80 
Congress Letter, ol sah fi 2.50 | Commercial Note, ere ° #50 


FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
-— o@ —--—-- 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 
mended, TY TA omen mcr ae ee are gy and are highly 
| x8, 40 pp, —- me a p 00 


I renew my eis 0 cen Sak Rgease Sean 20° a commer 
cial note, 100 sheste—for 35 cente. Denchers, ist wabshees trode yos. “ 


WILLIAM F, KELLOGG, 
2: Park Place, New York. 
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~ COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 
WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. New Sunday Schoo! Song Book OOS. DEVOE & CO. 
QUARTO , Pagos AR, New ay Fy 7 r AND VOCE. or. ig gg ISI 0 ap esd New York. 


L vad egmear DICTIONARY. vo. Li- Seveene, 
ACRDEMIC DICTIONARY. Itustrated. Crown 6vo. Edited by W.F. § F. SHERWIN. picaiia Ganeaus = ; S_ Seulptors’ 
comPIEnEN WF DICTIONARY. Mustrated. 1%a0.| ©. GEO. ¥F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, Sam MODELING TOOLS 
SCHOOL (EL ENTARY) DICTIONARY. Iuscrated. SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. . AND OLAY. 


amo Halfr FP. W. Devoe & Co’s ; —o— 
PRIMARY, DICTION Y. Tilustrated..16mo, Balt CANVAS, F. W. Devoe & Co’s 


60 cen’ 
ICT . INustrated. ._ Ch Ls) 
i etaiac cts can tudee, “file edges, Hea rt and Voi i Cc e ACADEMY BOARDS, . ARTISTS’ 
pany special aids to students, In addition tos very They have secured a combination of axD ~ ' FINE COLOBS, 
eee a eee goat eet wet most dlstingaioned eaece- Strong and Popular. Authors Oil Sketching Papers, ’ 1s TUBES. 


—o— 


tors, the com, ‘ea well-a by .far the cheapest Heret <n ; 
Dictionaries of our language. such 8 cwealllrod fee the Terk -sentelnn rare ty CHARCOAL 4 CRAYON 


























The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


3. 8. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. in no other collection. 
Tuba tit Masvetet, Pallsdeighia. | peARE AND sp ao ae Cakes and Moist. I ors ange 
Eetisterto eit ) somite: 


A NEW BOOK mail.” i ee DRAWING CASTS, eS " TILE AND CHINA 


t 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GETTING ON IN. THE SHEA BOOKS and STUDIES. AINTING, 
WORLD.” book sacladasiors ona ah te agplied by a Pans Wonas :—Horatio and Jane Streets, N. Y. " ts 


“LITERARY STYLE,” 2, JOHN CHURCH & CO, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


xo Orman HRA WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
BY WILLIAM MATHEWS, LL.D. afl h. ccnW ARTZ Fred’k W, Devoe. James F. Drammond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page. 























12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


Conrznts : Literary Style—The Daty ot Praise—Peri- } of the * A&A Wonderful Work."’ 
odical Literature—The Blues and their Remedy—The 33 BARCLAY ST-., ONSPECTUS Histery k. 


Modesty of Genius—Sensiti to Criticism—Th , : 
idee) and ‘the Real_Fat o. prove, Memory and its Mar. , a of Political Parties and the Federal O V E RN ME N eo 
ve's—Fools—Angling, Intélléctual Playfulness=A Plea MANUFACTURER OF | In book-form, sent free of postage, for $5.00. In map-form 5x4 1-2 feet, price $8.00 


Frring—The Secret ot L ity—The Season ot : = lity i P 
on @ — = — mI =. nw rey B ADGES Of rare utility in schools and colleges. Active agents wanted everywhere. 
Listening—Who are Gentlemen?— Office-Seeking— | ~* f Addresss, GRAN GER, DAVIS & WIL TSI E, Publishers, 


Americanisms, We MEDALS, No. 5 Dey street, New York. 


Pat triittent, lesrnes. full ot apt quotations and ( ; 1 of every description. 


“ Worthy, in whatever aspect regarded ot unstinted ones 
dation.” —Mpiscopal Register, Philadelphia. y i 
“ Delghtiul from beginnl R end, and will be read The Blanchard ( )( ) ») U PR 
—Evening Post ca t 


with intense interest and profit. , Hart- 
ford, Conn. . . . ‘ Pe 
* In all that Prof. Mathews writes he shows that he @i> 
is master of all the qualities necessary to secure a guod \ , “ (Concentrated and Artificially Digested.) 
merican Bookse N.Y. . = * 














literary style."—A lier, N. A SURE NATURAL REMEDY 
His thickly strewn with gems, and their 
Giamente and pearte aad precious ttones are alw . For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
well set, and seldom, if ever, seem out of place. Carle 
at Work, New York. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, NEW EDITIONS OF 
Getting on inthe World, - - «$105 
The Great Converser*, - - 150 
Werds: Their Use and Abese. 1 50 


20 
2 Ov 


Monday ( bats,” - «- 
Oratory and Orators, - . 


Political Bloquence in Greece. | | (CIAL: W heat, Beef, i 
: ne Dr. Blanchard’s ‘Lectures and Essays" on Food, Price 25 cents, ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Hours with Men and Books, - 150 


Demosthenes a Address THE BLANCHARD M'F'G CO., 97 Usiow Squans, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Pedltshers will tavor themesives aod as by siwaye 
Giving priees of Vookes. 


’ 
Laarcere prom Sraspanp Autrwona Long 


fellow Poems and prose paseag: « from (ne 
works of 1. W. Longfellow. For homes, 
Compik d by Jose 


libraries and schools 


phine B. Hodgdon, Tlustrate!. Bosion 
Hougoton, Miflin & Co, Prive fifty vents 
This ie another sten In a good cause 


that of furnishing sui'able supplementary | 
reading fo. our schuola The elegant and 
tasteful manner in which these leaflets are 
gotten up and the skill with which the sel 

ectiors are made eotitle them to our warm- 
est praise. The earnest teacher will find in 
them a mine of good and can 
number of different ways. 

1. They may be used for sight-reading and 
silent reading. 

2. They may be employed for analysis of 
the author's meaning and language, which 
may well be made a prominent feature of 
the reading lesson, as it is the best prepara- 
tion for a proper rendering of the pussages 
given. 

3. They may be distributed, that each 
pupil may spend acy spare time in choosing 
his own favorite selection. This may after 
wards be used, as its character or the pupil's 
inclination suggests, for sentiment, essay, 
reading, recitation or declamation. 

4. Mr. Lorgfellow's method, as mentioned 
in the sketch accompanying his pcems, io 
this ‘se:ies of Leaflets, may be profitably 
lowed, as it will promote a helpful interplay 
of thought between teacher and pupils, and 
lead unconsciously to a love and understand- 
ing of good authors. 

5. Short quotations may be given in au 
swer to the daily roll call 

6. Some of the selections are especially 
adapted to responsive and chorus class read- 
ing. 

7. The lyrical poems can be sung to some 
familiar tunes. 

8. The sketch which will be found with 
each series may serve as the foundation for 
essays on the author's life and works. 

9. The illustrations may be employed as 
subjects for language lessons, thus cultivat- 
ing the powers of observation and expres- 
sion. 

All these methods combined may be made 
to give pleasure to the pupils’ friends and 
make it feasible to entertain them oftener 
than is now the custom, thus creating an in 
terest in the school and a sympathy with 
the author whose works are the subjects of 
study. 

A package of the Leaflets contains two 
sets, one of which 1s bound for the teacher's 
use, Each set is finely illustrated with 
portrait and sketches of Longfellow and his 
home. 


use them in a 


Tae Laptes or tae Warrs Hovssg, or in 
the Home of the Presidents, Being a com- 
plete history of the social and domestic 
lives of the Presidents, from Washington to 
Garfield, 1789—-1881. By Laura O. Hollo- 
way. With numerons engravings on wood 
and steel. Philadelphia: Bradley & Co. 

In looking through this exceedingly in- 
teresting ‘volume we find that the author 
has done her work well and’ given the first 
really complete record of the social life at 
the White House. She has gathered her 
information from its source, and presented 
it in an ‘entertaining and pleasant form. 
While the lives of the Presidents have been 
told many times by enthusiastic friends and 
historians, the wives ofthe Presidents who 
have exereised an interest only second to 


| through the book add greatly to its value. 


THF SCHOO?r. 


TOURNAT 








This volume does away with that re- 
proach to our White House ladies, and is 
an agreeable adsition to our national liter- 
ature. The portraits which are distributed 





Tue Penean Queen 
P. Thwing. 
tavo form. ¢ Price, 10 cents 

K. Funk & Co, Publishers. 


Pictures always attract, 
or the author's pen. | 


By Rev. Edward 
No. 63, Standard Series. Oc 
New York: 


whether from 
the painter's easel 
Prof. Thwing is a natural rbe'orician and 
bas had long experience as .cacher as well 
as preacher. He has collected a few 
some of his most vivid sketehes of a histor) 
eal and biog: aphical character, with brie! 
monographs which mirror secial and civic 
life, all of which giow with his wonted fer - 
vor of style, while they impart a healthful 
moral stimulus to character. Ancient art 
and Oriental beauty, apt quotation and 
felicitous smiles, make this brochure a capi- 
tal handbook for the student or instructor, 
the parent or preacher, It is an admirable 
work for circulation in school or parish 
among young and old, conveying truth in 
alluring forms and with a graphic power 
that will tasten itself on the mind where ab- 
stract statements are forgotten. 


of 


Tae Saton or Mapvame Necker. Vol. 
Ilf. Translated from tie French by Mary 
Stuart Smith. No. 64, Standard Series. 
Quarto form. Price, 15 cents. New York: 
I. K. Funk & Co, Publishers. 

Madame Necker, as is well known, was 
the mother of Madame de Stacl. In this 
volume we have most interesting reminis- 
cences of the early life of the daughter, and 
much about the social life in France which 
preceded the bloody Reign of Terror. It is 
an exccedingly interesting book. 


Porrry ror Campren. Edited by Samuel 
Eliot. Authorized for use in the public 
schools, Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Six Poputar Taes. Two series select- 
ed and arranged by Henry Oabot Lodge. 
Same publishers, 

fix Srories rrom ThE ARraBraAN Nicuts. 
Edited by Samuel Eliot. Same publishers. 

These books are designed for supplemen- 
tary reading and have been noticed before in 
our columns, The change of publishers-— 
from Lee & Shepard, to Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co—give us the opportunity to again call 
attention to their fitness ior schoolreading 
orhome entertainment, The book of poetry 
is bound in a neat and convenient from, the 
illustrations are charming and the selections 
well made, embracing the poems adapted to 
youth, of the best writers ofall time. Any 
child .would be pleased to own the book and 
with a little encouragement would commit 
to memory different poems, 

The stories from the “Arabian Nights” 
are Sinbad the Sailor, Forty Thieves, Allad 
din, Prince Aluned, Three Sisters and the 
Fisherman. In the present form they will 
continue to do their work of delighting and 
amusing children. 

The first series of Six Popular Tales con- 
tains Jack the Giant Killer, Jack and the 
Bean Stalk, Little Red Riding Hood, Puss 
in Boots, Sleeping Beauty and Cinderella. 
The second series gives Bluebeard, Hop- 
o-my-Thamb, Beauty and the Beast, Prin- 
cess and the Nuts, Tortunatus and Dick 
Whittington. Illustrations are scattered 
throughout and add to the interest, which 
to these well know stories is assured. 


Journat or A Farmer's Davouter. By 


Elalne Goodale. New York: G. P. Puat- 
nam’s Sons. 
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Mitchell’s Atlas of the World. 
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her firet book in prose, will wonder at the 
extraordinary power she bas of poetical de | 
Farm-life is pictured in rose- 
colors by this cultured country girl, and 
many persons wiil see the beauties of nature 
in a new light, while looking at them through 
her eyes. 


seription. | 


MAGAZINES. 

The Atlantic for July has a fine list of | 
contributors on its cover—Edgar Fawcett, 
Sarah O. Jewett, Henry James, Jr., John 
Fiske, Elizabeth 8. Phelps, Charles Eliot | 
Norion, John G. Whittier, 
Miss Phelps’ story “Friends: a Duet,” is| 
completed and a serial by W. D. Howells 
announced for the August number. 

The interesting papers on the “Younger 
Painteis of America” in Scribner's close 
with the July number, and copies of paint- 
ings by John 8. Sargent, George W. May 
ward, Louis O. Tiffany, Douglas Volk, 
Maria R. Oakey, L. W. Whitman, Helen M- 
Knowlion, and Mary S. Cassatt. The 
writer of these papers also contributes a 
description of the “Decoration in the 
Seventh Regiment Armory.” The illus- 
trated descriptive articles are “The Sea 
Horse,” A Day in the Ma’sh,” and “The 
Levees of the Mississippi.” The depart- 
ments are unusually tull and entertaining. 

Good Compuny for May is yet on our 
table and we call attention to Lieutenant 
Schwatka’s paper on the “Land of the Mid- 
night Sun,” which gives his late experience 
in the Arctic region. Rebecca Harding 
Davis contributes a cleverly written story 
about “David Conn and His Wile.” 


Of the six beautifully illustrated articles 
in the July Harper's, which shall we men- 
tion first? Mrs. Champney taker her 
readers to Oporto in the second paper on 
“A Neglected Corner of Europe,” the 
visitors to the White Mountains will gladly 
read Mr. Drake's continuation of this paper 
on this summer resort, which Mr. Gibson 
has eo charmingly illustrated; Mr, T. B. Al- 
drich shows himself ia new colors in “A 
Day ia Africa;” the every day life of the 
Governor general of Canada makes an en- 
tertaining article and the rest of the ma 
terial is equally readable and suited to the 
season. 


The July number ofthe North American 
Review bears the usual characteristic of 
timeliness. Carl Schurz leads off with a 
suggestive paper on “ Present Aspects of 
the Indian Problem,” in which he discusses 
the [ndian obstacle in the way of the coun- 
try’s development, the harmonizing of the 
habits, occupations and interests of the red 
men, the necessity of educating their youth, 
the making of the men themselves small 
land proprietors, and the offering of induce- 
ments to them to sell for a fair compensa- 
tion the lands they do not cultivate. Next 
a caustic wr.fer gives the views of “A 
Yankee Farmer” on “The Religious Con- 
flicts of the Age,” to the discomfiture of the 
modern Agnostic, Moralist and Evolution- 
ist. Another trenchant article is “The 
Power of Plunder,” by James Parton, 
which appeals to the sons of our men of 








Those who have watched the progress of 





heir husbands, have been aegl ected. 





‘I this ehild-poet, from her early poems to this, 


character ard wealth, on patriotic grounds, 
to enter into politics, and become the safe- 


| of Oruelty 


M. A. Dodge, | “ 


| guards of their country against rings and 


bosses. Mr. Henry George dwells on “The 
Common Sense of Taxation.” “The (Cos: 
* is presented by Mr. 
Bergh, and “ A Stady of Tennyson ” vores 
trom the pen of Mr. Richard Heary Siod- 
dard. 


The monthly appearance of the Magazin 
of Art isa rich treat for persons who have 


Henry 


| an interest in art, iis progress, workers, etc. 
| The June number gives on its frontispiece 


an engraving ot H. Throncroft’s statute, 
Artemis,” which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy last year. The second paper on 
“ Pictures of the Year” reproduces G. )). 
Leslie’s ‘‘ Hen and Chickens,” W. E. Lock- 
hart’s “ Durham’ (full page), Phil Morris’ 
“Queen's Shilling,” and J. E. Christie's 
“ Rose among the Thorns,” which have been 
exhibited thie spring. Mr. L. Lloyd writes 
upon “‘ Pornic,” and the illustrations aie 
charming bits of work. There are two 
tull-page pictures, each of which deserve 
framing, and some important articles— 
among them “ Hints for a Sketching Club,” 
and on “ Famous Equestiian Statues.” 

The July Wide Awake opens with 1 
“Story of a Horse-shoe,” illustrated by L. 
B. Humphreys. There is a pretty “Song 
for a Birthday Boy” which must have been 
written by the Boy's mother, so tender and 
loving is it. Mary Densel has a spirit story 
of “The Academy Boat-race,” which the 
boys in particuiar will enioy. The specia 
features of the number are “The Enchanted 
Tale of Banbury Cross,” told in rhyme by 
Mary E. Wilkins, the continuation of Mary 
H. Catherwood’s serial “Rocky Furks” un- 
der the title of “Sharon,” a children’s 
operetta called “‘Dragen Fly Day,” and 
“Honor Bright” is continued under “Having 
His Own Way,” by the author of “Roya 
Lowrie.” 

* The illustrating in the July Our Little 
Ones is preity evenly divided among Messrs 
Miller, Hayden, Soyder, Garrett, and Her- 
rick, and is, of course, well done. The 
names of Kate T. Woods, M. D. Brine, 
Clara Doty Bates, ¥. A. Ober, Mary N. 
Prescott, and Mable Emery, among the con- 
tributors insure the interest of the reading 
matter. 

NEW MUSIC. 

Kunkels Musical Review (St. Louis, 
prints in its June number “Twilight Nurs 
ings,” by E. F. Johnson, a Chopin waltz, 
and a song by C. Estabrook. 

One of E. Grieg’s sample compositiozs, 
“Album-leaf,” is given in the Jane Musical 
Herald; also a child’s song, “Morning 
Greeting in Winter,” and a strong choral 
authem by Vincent Novello. 

Church's Afusical Visitor gives three - 
of music in its June” issue, but none are of 
unusual merit. The reading matter is 
especially interesting, and we notice the 


accession of James R. Murray to the edi- 
torial success as chef. 


The Young Folks’ Musical Monthly for 
June has some excellent selections—a song 
by Pinsuti and instrumental pieces by Jung- 
mann, Lange and others. 


Goullaud’s Monthly Journal for June con- 
tains four Eeeee ot mee one # Very pret 
ty Nocturne by A. E. Warren. 
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Tae Nebraska legislature has passed al 1834 THE CULTIVATOR 1881 : ; . 
siringemst jiceuse law. Amouy is pi vy ision AND - 
Peis ocd rh The School Journal 
gilvon in cities of 10,000 people, and $500 Country Centleman. € c 00 o © 
ja cities of less than 10,000 inhabitunts ; J 
the saloon keeper must give a bond of $5,- 


0, and must present a pet-tion signed by 
thirty frech iders before he can obtain a 


THE BEST OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES 


Tee Counray Gerriewan & UNeUErAserD, vo 


$2 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Published Weekly, 


feense ; no bondeman can go opcn more | urrerareed, for she Amount and Vor ot the nar o 
fan one bond; no liquor can be given | Trt XPORMATION It contains, Hod for toe ADiiity 
’ q is | Ratent of tte ( ORRRePONDEWOR— e Three ¢ 


@way ; NO screens are to be permitte! ov- et) Directions ot 
Windows or doors: 
to take a license but have to keep a faithful | 
acoount of all sales. 


’ This was the first journal of education to come out weekly lt aim ie to be 

| Pare Ore ar . , 

druggists do not have peand Processen practical ; it presents the modern methods of teaching 
Merticalture and Frult-Cirewing, 

Live Mteck and Dairying 

while it aieo Incledes ail minor dep rtments of rural ir 

y — tere-', sneh asthe Poultry Yard, Batome ogy, tee 

Pror. 8. P. Lungley believes that a much Keeping, Greenhouse ant Grapery Veterinary Rep tes, | “@Vocates the unprovement of the teachers as the only way to improve the schools : 


greater amonnt of hea’ ix poured upon the | Farm Question and Answe «, Fireside 2 ading, Do 
earth by the sun than is generally supposed . | mestic Reonomy, and @ summary of the News of the 


Week. Its Market Keports ate unusual'y complete, and | STONAL ability of the teacher, feeling sure that his Pay and Permanence h 
that the maximum of heat previous to the | more information can be gathered trom its columns than . ~~, = 


it has proved of « xtraordinary 
| value in the discussion of school-room and class-room methods; it estimates things 


ooo uitable for its pages in proportion as they throw light on suCcCRSaFUL TRACHING : it 


it seeks as the first, foremost, and absolutely necessary thing to increase the Prorrs 


atmospheric absorption is nearer the violet 
rays than the red ; and thatit allthe rays 
of the sun reached the eye, it would receive 
a sensation of blue rather than of white. 
Our atmosphere, which we are accustomed 
to regard as transparent, acts according to 
his view, in reality as a strongly colored 
medium. 


—__——_+-- 2 ——__—__ 

The June issue of the Litile Folks’ Reader 

will keep many a small chi!d happy with its 
pretty pictures and ecsy stories. 





trom any other source with regard to the Prospects of 
the Crops, as throwing light upon one of t.e most im 
portant of all questions—When to Buy and When to 
Bell. It is Nbherally Liinstrated, and constitutes to a 
greater degree than any of its contemporaries a Live 
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Ot never-failing in'erest both to Producers and Con- 
suners ol every Cinas. 

THe CountTRY GENTLEYAN Is published Weekly on 
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One Copy, one year, $2.50; Four Corres, $10, 
and an additional copy for the year Sree to the sendcr of 
the Club; Ten Corizs, $20, and an additiona, copy 
Jor the year free to the sender of the Club. - 


Specimen Copigs OF THE Paper Free. Address, 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, 
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New Y ork Conservatory of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 





INCORPORATED (865. 





This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 


the country. 


N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 


which imitate its name and methods. 


The offices are open daily from 9 4. 


Mm. till 10 P. m., for the reception and clas- 


sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 


date of entrance. 


S. M. GRISWOLD, President. 








THE TEACHERS’ PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





BOARD OF 


“DIRECTORS. 


that ; it forms in each year a volume of 600 to 800 pages, and thus becomes a real 


CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. 


The most influential papers and the m 
commend it. 


“Ttisone of the best educational journals.”— 
Appleton'’s Monthly. 

“ Replete with matters to interest.”—N. ¥. Sun. 

“Is full of interesting matter.”—N. ¥. Triune. 

“ Of interest to teachers.”"—N. Y. Times, 

“ Carefully prepared.”"—N. ¥. Witneas. 


“The representative exponent.”—Home Jour- 
nal, 


* An able advocate of School Reform.”—N. ¥. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Its editorials of a practical character are well 
written.—Pa. School Journal, 


“The best publication in the world.”—N. Y. 


ost prominent educators in the country 


“No periodical exceeds it.”—Ex-Supr. (N Y 
City) 8. 8. RANDALL. 


“TI heartily recommend it.”—Ex-Supr. N. Y, 
City) Henry Kripp.e. 


“ Deserves the praise and support of the profes- 
sion.” —Pres. Hunter, N. Y. City Normal College 


“Tt meets my ideas of an educational paper.”"— 
Prov. WILLIAM F. PHELPs, Ex- Principal Winona 
(Minn.) Normal Schooi. 


“Isan excellent pap r for teachers.”—Pror 
WasH. HAssrUCK, N. J. Normal Schools. 


“It is able, fresh, lively, and practical.”—Pror 
EDWARD BROOKS, Millersville (Pa.) Normal 
School. 








State Ed. Journal. 
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SELF-EDUCATION, and 


SE 


It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATI 


LF-IMPROVEMENT. 
ON, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 





i very reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 
Joun Y. CuLyer, Chief Engineer and Superintendent of Prospect Park ; Mem- Petinata ae ors pal poger X , . ; 
ber of the Board of Education, Brooklyn; Epmunp O. Hovey, A.M., A.B., Prin- It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
cipal High School, Newark. N. J.; Norman A. CaLkins, First Assistant Superin- | given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
tendent of Primary Schools, New York City; Henry C. Martin, Principal Gram-| + the end of the year. 
mar School No. 34, New York, President New York Teachers’ Life Association ; AL- ‘ : ‘ ; ; 
GERNON 8. Hiaatns, Principal Public School No. 9, Brooklyn, President Brooklyn It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
Teachers’ — a JOHN W. — — — — we —. men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 
sey City, President Jersey City Teachers’ Association; JOHN C. McNary, Prin- = . tie * “ nal 
cipal Epuliemes School, No. 1, New York City ; Epwarp G. Warp, Principal Pub- SUPPLEMENTARY READIN G ated F 
lic School No. 19, Brooklyn ; SAMUEL S. MaRTIN, Principal Public School No. 23, AND THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
Brooklyn ; Amos M. KELLOGG, A.M., Editor of the New York ScHooL. JOURNAL, Sage Re Re : : a fe Sigel sali 
New York ; CHARLES W. BROWN, Manager of the Educational Department of D. No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
Appleton & Co., New York ; SAMUEL M. PERKINS, General Agent of Ivison, Blake- that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
man, Taylor & Co., New York ; Epwarp 8S. Peck, Lawyer, New York City ; Joun | the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has. 
CaRNRICK, Manufacturing Chemist and Pharmacist, New York ; WILLIAM M. MYERS, | peen ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 





Bayonne N. J. em - . . » . He I ivised w ° » th : 
’ mploy aright this new power. e must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
OFFTricERrs. the proper reading must be put in his hands, George Washington went out with his 
PRESIDENT, JOHN Y. CULYER, VIcE PREs., EDMUND O. HOVEY, | hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved ‘+o be his father’s 
TREASURER, SAMUEL M. PERKINS, | Secretary, WILLIAM D. MYERS. cherry tree, Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York. Four classes, giving a maximum benefit | seizes on the ‘‘ Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 
ef 98,000, $2,000, $1,000 and ate pe mo nen ree Se — a es ns somrnae Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
its operations. Each class is entirely distinct from the others, but an applicant may join one or all, oo 4 ee ft SION 
securing benefits at his death from $500 to $6,500 ing and educating SCHOLAR’S COMPANI ON. . 
Teachers, school officials, and members of the school book trade, and their friends, male or It is cHEAP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
female, may be admitted. Each member hasa vote. Not organized to make money, but to pro-| to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 
tect and elevate the profession. It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 
Females admitted to the $500 class without a medical examination, which is expected under all deligh ted 


other circumstances. ‘ , 
The aid afforded by this Association may be used to liquidate debts, meet funeral expenses, Leading teathers and clergymen every where commend it. Rev. Drs. Deems 


benefit wife, children and parents, and even to secure loans. The payment of one assessment of | and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 

sixty cents may secure $500 for dependents. Teachers are rendered more contented and efficient body says ‘* it is admirable.” 

by belonging to such a society. If from no other motives all should join to benefit teachers not so : : , ; , ‘ 

favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New York teachers insure on this ground alone. Teachers, send for aed copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only be 

Thousands of laboring men go into associations of this character for the good of their fellow-| sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 

laborers. Should teachers live on a lower plane ? have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
Become members now, to be secured against the perils of travel during vacation. lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. Here is just what they need, 
If og have a family do not neglect your duty one hour., Send for application blank and cir- 

_ E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Ww. D. DCTERS, 
#1 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 





Secretary. 
2! Park Place, New York. 
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Cyclones. 

Several hurricanes swept over parts of 
Iowa, Missottri and Kanéas on the 11th and 
12th inst. The cne which occurred near 
Des Moines was first felt about six miles 
east of that city. It moved from the south- | 
west to the northeast in funnel shape and | 
wi:h fearful velocity and noise. It came, 
down from Minnesota, following the Des | 
Moines Valley through the State and swing- | 
ing to southwest in Miszouri, Along its 
whole track there is great destruction ot | 
property from wind and hail. Farm hou-es | 
were demolished, grain broken down and | 
frait trees destroyed. 

The Kansas cyclone was also terrific two 
milés northwest ot Olivet. A family 
watched the cyclone as it approached them 
and finally retreated to the cellar, expecting | 
the storm would pass over them, but just 
as it was about to [pass the wind caught up 
the house, whirled it around in the air aud 
threw it back upon its foundation in a per- 
fect mass of ruins. The cellar was filled 
with debris, but the family of five peuple 
escaped with'slight injuries. A horse was | 
lified out of the stable and carried over a 
high hill and dashed upon the ground ina 
cornfield cne mile away, Cattle were liited 
from the ground, carried into the air and 
torn to pieces Trees were torn out of the 
ground by hundreds, 

In Missouri, a similar cyclone wrought ter- 

The cyclone had its beginning 
miles south of Rosendale. It 
gathered force as it came on, assuming ser- 
pentine shape, covering a track varying 
trom 200 feet to s fourth of a mile in width, 
and sweeping everything clear in its path. 
It was seen fully an hour before it reached } 
Houses, stock, trees, shrubbery and 
even grass bent and were demolished in its 
path. The whole track was laid in a desert 
waste by its furious strides, and the whole 
territory was strewn with fragments of tim- 
ber, houses and domestic articles. While the 
cyclone lasted the air was filled with mater- 
ial objects, and men were picked up bodily, 
thrown seventy-five feet in the air and Jand- 
ed a quarter of a mile away, 

Hardly had this cyclone passed when, 
slowly rising from the south, about four 
miles distant, could be discovered another 
fully as large as the first, thatonly spent its 
fury aiter afull hour’s Juration. It took 
everything in its path, carrying destruction 
asit sped on. Outhouses and barns, stock 
and every object in its way fell prostrate 
at its mercy. It took an almost due east 
direction, being in its course much like 
that of the farmer, and must have taken 
in as much territory as did the first one. 


rible havuc, 


about two 


here. 





A Healthy State. 

People are constantly changing their 
homes from East to West and from North 
to South or vice versa, in search of a healthy 
State. Itthey would learn to be contented, 
and to use the celebrated Kidney-Wort 
when sick they would be much better off. 
The whole system can be kept in a healthy 
state by this simple but effectual remedy. 
See large adv. 


—*o + 





Epvoation for May and June has come to 
hand. Mr. Bicknell deserves thanks for the 
admirable magazine he furnishes the educa- 
tional public, It bas a creditable look, at 
once solid and complete. We are not 
ashamed to have such a volume go abroad. 
The table of articles covers a wide field, and 
the subjects are treated in a manner both 
instructive and exhaustive. 





Profitable Patients. 

The most wonderful and marvelous suc 
cess in cases where persons are sick or wast- 
ing away from a condition of miserableness 
that no one knows what ails them, (profita- 
ble patients for doctors,) is obtained by the 
use of Hop Bitters. They begin to cure 
from the first dose and keep itup until per- 
fect health and strength isrestored, Who- 
ever is afflicted in this way teed not suffer, 


VOCAL DEFECTS. 
ROoowmses OF" 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


SINGING. 





ORIGINATOR OF THE 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” 
AND AUTHOR of 


“Clarke's Practical Vocal Drill,” 
| ‘The Human Voice in Song,” 
“The Speaking Voice,” 
| “The Cause & Oure of Stammering,” 
| —aND— 
“Clarke's Normal Method of Vocal “ 
Training,” ‘s 


| FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING 
AN.) THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 








ELOCUTION. 


SPECIALIST 


VOCAL TRAINING. 


The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 


TERMS: 
Full Course in Private, . . . . .$50.00 
- in Classof 5Persons, . . 25.00each. 
a 10 = e ° 15.90 “* 
ad 15 e °  SBe’* 


Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


READING. 


STAMMERING. 


VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 











TELS 


American School Mottoes. 


Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8x14 inches, 
printed on beth sides, The best railroad board. Colors 
salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school- 
room. 

1. The Fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 
Reverse: Despise Meanne’s. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2 All Misspent Time will one Day be Kegretied. Ke- 
verse: Six Steps to Honor—Obedience, Truthfulness, 
Honesty, Kindness, Energy and Perseverance, Piety* 
3. Who dses the best he cun does well; Angels dono 
. Reverse: Dare to do Right, Fear to du Wrong. 
4.Do Your Duty. Constent Occupation prevents 
Temptation, erse: Speak the Truth, the Whole 

ath end Notuing but the Truth. There 1s always 
room Up-stairs. 
Jealousy. 6. Tnou God seest me. Reverse: Five Hard 
Masters—Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing, 
Avoid tuem. Be tree. 7. Hard Scudy ty the Price ot Learn 
ing. Reverse: The Golden Rule—Do unto other: as you 
would have others do unto you. 8. Dare io say No. Re- 
asst Temptation Acquire od Habits. Reverse: The 
Good alone are Gieat. Live Usefully. 9 Time is Preci 
ous. Always t'e On Time. Reverse: Be Honest. Vaiue 
a clear Conscience and a good Name. 10. There is no 
worse Robber than a had Rook. Reverse~ God biess 
our Schocl. 11. There is nosuch word as Fail. Where 
there isa Will there isa Way. everse: Never associ 
ate with Bad Company. 1!. The Lord's Prayer. 
verse: Avoid that which you blame in ethers. 

These Mottoes are pronounced the best now published, 
They render tue school-room atiractive, Stimulate pu 
pils to earnest study and exert an excellent moral in 
fluence. 


Sent post-paid for $1.10, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


2 Park Place, N.Y, 


tetraordinary inducements 


5,000 BUILDING LOTS 


Surrounding depot at Stewartville, 
Stewart's beautiful Garden City, Long Isiand, New 
York State, only 22 mites trom New York City, price $50 
each ou weekly payments of only 80 cents per lot, or4 
lots for $1.20 per week, each lot 25x100 teet. Title per- 
tect, location very healthy, \tiantic Ocean within view . 
Bul ding Association enables purchasers to erect build- 
ings on easy weekly payments. 

Also 900 Buiiding Lots in the healthiest and wealthiest 
part ot Newark, (N.J.,) the great manufacturing City 
of America, on weekly payments of $2 per Lot, prices 

ono to $600 each. Active Agents of both sexes 
wanted, 


Call or send stamp tor circulars to 


R. WILSON, Attorney, 
57 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 


DENTAL ROOMS 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET AND 9% AVE. 


RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE 











CHARGES. 


Plastic Gilings fer broken down and sensitive 


teeth a aspeciatity. 





STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


Office, 5and 7 John Street, New York. 


Branch Offices.—1199 Broadway, New York ; 47 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia; 279 Fulton Street (cor. Til 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 

Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Germents, Shawis, etc., ete. All kinds of Curtains 
Cleared or Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex- 


press. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Belts of Pure Copper and Tin fer Chure'! 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent e. 
VANDUZEN 4 TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 











when they can get Hop Bitters.—Cincin- 
vatt Star, 


. 
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Reverse: Avoid Anger, Envy and | 








adjoining A. T.) 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, v.C. The 
sixth year of the Kindergarten Normal Class for the 
training of teachers begin~ . th. (Positions secured 
for those who are qualified.) Teachers receive jour 
lectures per week on the use and philosophy of the twen- 
ty gifts aud occupations of Freebel’s kindergarten sys- 
tem; on the art of story-telling and the educational 
vaiue of play, together with object lessons and daily 
practice in the kindergarten. Mothers rece.ve lectures 
oo “ The Kindergarten in the Fureecy wes 
afternoons. Terms: full course of exght months, $100. 
Wednesday a.ternvon lectures (twenty) to mothers, $5. 
Requirements are: love oi children, gvod common Eng- 
lish education, refined manners, desire to improve, and 
ood health. Mrs. Louise Poliock, 929 Eighth street, 
-W., or Miss Susie Pollock, 1127 Thirteenth street 
N.W., Principals. 


pans BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® 3 
Canal; “L" Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s uptown 
College, 1313 Broadway, Sth St., open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookkeepin 
rudimental and higher Mathematics, Correspondence an 
all English Branches; Writing lessons ., monthly, 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly, Shorthand $10, 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 


COP CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 

ing School. Reorganized with full facuity. Three 
full courses, one, two and three years respectively. 
curporated whder a state Board of Trustees. 








Bowery, cor 





In 
This 1s the 
oniy Noriaal Schoo! iu the State, having a distinct Pro 
fexsonai Course of Study and Practice, combined with 
the most thorough academ ¢ imstruction. Tuition and 
poarding »t the lowest rates. Address Jonny OGDEN, 
Prin,, Worthington, Franklin Co., 0. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 85 Broadway, New York. This is «a pro 
teesional schoo! for business training, and 1s under the 
cron supervision of the founder and proprietor, Mr. 
.§ Packard who for the past 20 years was associated 
with Bryant sud Stratton, and is the author ot the Book 
keeping series which bears their name. ‘The College 
war founded in 1858, and has made steady progress in 
utility and public favor, and now stands at the head oi 
this class of schools. The location is unsurpassed ; the 
rooms spectous and elegant; the course of study most 
thorough and effic' cnt. The.rates of tuition have re 
cently been reduced, and pupils can enter at any time 
Tuition perterm of 12 weeks, $55.00. 1 or send to 
cireular containing full particulars. 5. 8. PACKARD, 
Principal 











THE SUN FOR 1881. 


Everybody reads Taz Sun. In the editions of this 
newspaper throughout the year to come everybody will 
find: 

I. All the world's news, 80 presented that the reader 
will get the greatest amount of information with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
Tue Sun long ago discovered the golden mean between 
redundant tullnese and unsatisfactory brevity. 

IL. Much of that surt of news which depends less upon 
its recognized importance than upon its interest to 
mankind. From morning to morning Tax Sun prints a 
continued story of the lives of real men and women, 
and of their deeds, plans, loves, hates, and troubles. 
This story is more varied and more interesting than any 
romance that was ever devised. 

1IL, Good Writing infeveryfcolamn, and freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and deoorum in the treatment of 
every supject. 

IV. Honest comment. Tue Sun's habit is to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. 

V. Equal candor in dealing with each political party, 
and equal readiness to commend what is praiseworthy 
or to rebuke what is blamabie in Democrat or Republi- 
can. 

VI. Absolcte independence of partisan organizations, 
but unwavering loyalty to true Democratic principles. 
Tae Sun believes that the Government which the Con- 
stitution gives us isa good one to keep. Its notion of 
duty is to resist to its utmost power the efforts of men 
in the Republican party to set up another form ot gov- 
ernment in place of that which exists. The year 188) 
and the years immediately following will probably de- 
cide this supremely important contest. Taz Sun be 
lieves that the victory wil be with the people as against 
the Rings for monopoly, the Rings for plunder, and the 
Rings for imperial power. 

Our terms are as follows: 

For the Daily Sun, a four-page sheet of twenty-eight 
columns, the price by mail, post paid, is $5 cents a 
month, or $6.50 a year; or, including the Sunday 
paper, an eight-page sheet of fifty-six columns, the price 
is 65 cents a month, or $7.7@ a year, postage paid. 

The Sunday edition of Tue Sun is also turnished sep- 
arately at $1.20 « year, postage paid. 

Tne price ofthe WrEx Ly Sun, eight pages, fifty-six 
columns, is $1 a year, postage paid. For clubs of ten 
sending $10 we will send an extra copy free. 

Address I. W. Exctann, 
Publisher of Tux Sux, New York City. 









Books for Teachers 


—o7o-— 

Every teacher should own a number of standard 
professional books. He needs them as much as 
the physician and lawyer need professional works, 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,000 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepared 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a state 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
ard “‘ Books on Teaching.” 

—~o — 
Kellogg’s School Management. 

This volume by the editor of the ScHoon Jour- 
NAL contains practical ideas on this important 
subject. Any osber will by readi it able 
to enter his school with more tact, clearer ideas, 
and be helped to succeed in governing. It has an 
introduction by Prof. Thomas Hunter, President 
ofthe New York Normal College. He strongly 
commendsit. Also Prof. William F. Phelps, Supt. 
of the Winona Public Schools, and many other 
eminent educators. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 


De Graff's School-Room Guide. 

Prof. DeGraff is probably better known as a 
conductor of Institutes than any otherman. He 
has given a great Le to educational progress. 
The book is a careful statement of the instruction 
given by him at the New York, Penn., New Jer- 
sey, and W. Virginia Institutes, and es; ly in- 
tended to aasist teachers in the practical work of 
7 school-room. In each subject the author has 

ven: 

1st. An Introduction. 

2nd. Directions, or how to teach the subjects. 

3rd. Cautions, or how to avoid mistakes in teach- 

the subjects. 

th. Results, or the ends to be attained in teach- 
ing the subjects. 

t brings out the most interesting and philoso- 
phical methods of presenting subjects for c- 
tion. The topics treated embrace nearly every 
branch of study and sphere of duty in the public 
school. Among them are: Reading, phonics, 
spelling, penmanship, drawing, language, history, 
recitations, calisthenics, letter writing, arithmetic, 
geometry, mmar, geography, climate, natura! 
science, tiplinary movements, organization, 
management. 

457 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 
$1.50 postpaid. This is one of the most attractive 
and helpful books on our list, and we have sold a 

e number. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Stands at the head of all books for teachers. It 
isa priceless volume. No man in this country 
taught as did David P. Page, the first Principal of 
New York State Normal School. He will stand as 
the symbol of natural teaching to the end of time. 
If one can own but One volume, he should own 
this; it is the book to begin with. It should be 
read over as often as possible. It will help a good 
teacher, and it will help a poor teac*>r, too. 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 
Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of 
Teaching. 

The author was a Ree of Mr. Page. He was 
the President of the N. Y. State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1879-80; is a popular conductor of 
Teachers’ Institutes, and has spent his life in edu- 
cational work. The volume is a capital one, and 
will be of real practical service. It covers a dif- 
ferent field from any other. It will be a great aid 
to any teacher. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

Brooks’ Normal Methods, 

This volume prepared by Edward Brooks, Prin- 
ci of the Millersville Normal School, Pa., is an- 
other volume of great merit. It is sufficient to 
say that Mr. Brooks is a remarkable teacher and 
that his book is attracting attention as a _— 
o—_ for a thoughtful teacher. Price, $1,50, post- 
paid. 

Craig’s Question Book. 

This is exceedingly useful for all who wish to 
review their studies or who wish to select ques- 
tions for their classes. It has 3,000 practical ques- 
tions on history, grammar, arithmetic, etc., etc., 
with answers. Each department of questions is 
followed by department of answers on same sub- 

t; each question numbered and corresponding 
number found in preceding page. We give list of 
departments: U. S. History, geography, ar, 
arithmetic, reading, orthography, rules CA yn 
derivations of words, penmanship, part a 
a ag oon — easy, baggy Fs Seager dame n- 
tary laws a es, p ~y and anatomy, 
physical ay mg en editions have been publish: 
Sts e last revised edition. Price, postpaid. 


The Normal Question Book. 

This volume like the last is d ed for a re- 
view of studies for examination. It also contains 
3,000 questions with answers quoted from stand- 
ard works. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Calkin’s Object Lessons. 

Prof. Calkins is the Supt. of the Fetemey 
Sch»ols in N. Y. City and has had a wide experi- 
ence. He is one of the wisest of counselors and 
is tly beloved by the teachers of the metro- 
polis. This is undoubtedly the best .work on the 
me = ——— — 7 gm y ——_ 
place in every te er’s library. is espec y 
useful to primary teachers. It is a standard wor 
on a subject of growing importance. 5 
copies of this book have been sold—this shows 


that some teachers pre) for mee their re- 
sponsibility. Its orice 5 $1.50, Sola. 
How to Teach. 

This volume describes the methods used in 


hae. t details the methods in yt Eny 5 
a knowledge of it may almost be to re 
uired of every teacher in the New York City. 
Price, $1.25, postpaid. ‘ 
Manuals for Teachers. 
Oultivation 4. the Senses. Oultivation of the Mem- 
ory. On the Use of Words. On Discipline. On 


Class Teaching. 
These man are ts from works publish- 


ed in mye HG ey 

don teachers. They cover a field ; they have 
practical and are not merely ° 
Any one of will be sent postpaid for 50 cts., 
or the set of five for $2.50 postpaid. Address, 
L. KELLOGG & Co. 

21 Park Place, New York. 
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\ BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox Brain and W heat Germ. Physicians have found it so necessary that the 


scribed 300,000 packages. 


of by disease, worry or overwork. 
For Sale by Druggists, or by mail!. $1.00. 


Vermont. MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S | 
As seen by refering to another column, CURATIVT 


he American Institute will meet in St. +4 
lbans, Verment, on the 5th day of July. CO UGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known_and 





—— 


will be a pleasant trip among the green argely Used in New 
yuntains at this season of the year. St. A, aA] 
bans is situated toward the north western 25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


point of the State of Vermont, near Lake 
Champlain at the janction of the two 

aches of the Vermont Central R. R 
The whole State of Vermont is character- 
wed by much picturesqueness. The teachers 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 


EDIES. 


Warranted, it used according to directions, to cure or 
relieve 


from’ New England will reach St. Albans| coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
is Vermont Central. Those from the State Asthma, and all Affections of the 
fNew York via Hudson River, and the| , Peilety A — ~ = — 5 ee a 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Cv. R. R. At} 4s ond very agreeadie to the tasie 

Bathind the traveler will find much to en-| nif outers sent iterersolght do aot ll to ee 
oy. It isa convenient point of debarka- often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


. : The sc bottle contatns four times as muchas the %e 
ion for one of the most delighttul parts ot | 2e##e. 


elas town in Vermont, and to Eats! (ARQNOINIERARUZO LSE 
THE GREAT CURE 


House, uader the proprietorship of the Hon. 

Mr, Hayes is remarkably well kept and hos- 

pitable,unsurpassed by any other to be found — 

in the country. It isa snecessful experi- RHE U M ATI S$ M 

ment at keeping a first ciass Temperance As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 

house. The proprietor is a Christian gentle- LIVER AND BOWELS. 

man of wealth; and his former wife was ee San ee 

devoted to the work of Temperance with only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 

the same conscientious convictions as char- THOUSANDS OF CASES 
terized the wife of the ex-President oe Un cater Snaekann ton 
Hayes, Out of respect to her memory. PERFECTLY CURED. 
Mr. Hayes is said to have made this ex- v7 

periment of a Temperance house, which has K D N 2 Y O RT 
proved so successful, and so popular. It Se er Ata ee Te wen 
would be well for the teachers to visit the ee ge ape peryelemerge FF 
Adirondack Region. They would get IN ITS ACTION, but harmiess in all cases. 
better ideas of the geography and resources 

of out state than can be obtained from any 
published works. 








































twit cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the 
Bowels move freely and heaithfully. In this 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 













«weer 


thesystem. 
As it has been proved by thousands that 


>KIDNEY-WORT : 


ig the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
system of all morbid secretions. It should be 
used in every household asa 
SPRING MEDICINE. 
Always cures BILIOUSNESS, ( ONSTIPA- 
TION, PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 






Ponder on these Truths. 


Kidney-Wort is nature’s remedy for kid- 
ney and liver diseases, piles and constipa 
tion. 

_ Sediment or mucous in the urine is a sure 
indication of disease. Take Kidney- Wort. 

Torpid liver and kidneys poison the ‘Jood. 
Kidney-Wort revives them and cleanses 
the system. 

Headache, bilious attacks, dizziness, and 
loss. of — are cured by Kidney-Wort. 

adv. 








Is put up inDry Vegetable F orm, intin cans, 
one package of which makes 6quarts medicine, 

Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those wio cannot readily pre- 
pare it. It acts ith equal efficiency in eitherform, 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 


KIDNEY-WORT 













ap. 
—_ 


Samara really forms a great plateau, about 
1,000 feet above the ievel of the Atlantic. 
In nopart of this plateau is there to be 
found that depression below the level of 
the ocean which is shown on the maps of 
certain geographers, and which has led to 
wild schemes of converting the Sahara into 
& great inland sea. Moreover, the Sahara 
is not one dead sandy level, but really great- gh ent en eg F 
ly varied in its aspect. Rocks are succeed- Wisans bcd of tickness, relyon 
ed by sandy plains, here and thcre oases 


covered with alfa grass, and stagnant, shal- w WOR BIVTERS eee! 


Waser resemn bere seeder 
low sheets of water. The fresh water es * ag. without thtoicating take | 
fossils, which are met with in many parts, AOL BWVUERS Lf 


show that the Sahara isjnot the bottom of| wave you 4 
* dried-up sea. 












BPR RAR Ps Pus FS 
If you are a man of business, weakened by the strain of 
your duties, avoid stimulants ‘and take 


T Aor BATTERS | 


Lf you are a man of letters, toiling over your midnight | 
work, to restore brain nerve and waste, use 


WOR BIVTERS 


sia, kidney or prtnary complaint, dis 
bowels, blood, iver or nerves? 
ou willbe curedif you use 


y ease of 
Not a Roniiane | MOP SITVERS. it. 
ns 


The * I mit. Your druggist keeps 
“They are not a beverage, but a medi-| ye may cave your life. It has saved hundreds. 
‘cine, with curative properties of the highest 





Hop Cough Cure is the sweetest, safest and best. Ack children. 
Ki 





i . . ‘The Hop Pad for Stomach, Liver and is supertor to ali uihers. 
containing no poor whisky or poi- ’ Weis perfect. Ack 
a abso frresistab | for drunkeness, use of 
tonrus drugs. They do not tear down an| DuL Ci «= solu ous mm or narcstics 


rm] : 
already debilitated system, but build it np. al ve sold by dragrisis. Hop Bitters Mfr. Co.. Rochester, N. ¥- 


One bottle contains more hops, é. ¢.. more 
Wew York Mailing Agency. 





real hop at gh than a barrel of ordinary | 
J very druggist in Rochester sells | ‘old a 

them, and the physicians eng them.” | Sian met i hprece Oe. Ja saat Mdanagor ant 

—LEvening Lapress on Hop Bitters. | @poprietor. 


alone pre- 


0 pac: It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or body ; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the i ient growth 
of children ; strengthens the digestion ; cures neuralgia and PREVENTS consumption, H : sagiie that bnontiaen 


it restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carried 
F. CROSBY CO., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





THE BEST 


ERA gee SER. 





Just Adopted by the Board of Education 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climax. It 1s so 
made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 
the throat of the person using the board. 


oe 
READ WHAT I8 SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F. A, Allen, | duly received. After a short trial, I am 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. convinced that they are the best I have 
‘“We have carefully and faithfully test- | seen. 

ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEST we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 

prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 

From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 


Troy Conference Academy, Pou)tney, Vt 


From Prof, A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa, 
| ‘* We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 


**T find the Eraser is just what I have | ©x-Seeretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 
long beeh wanting. It is splendid.” “The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
, that line.” 
From Hon, G. 8, Albee, se 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
** The sample of Climax Eraser has President Lincoln University, Marton, Ala 


given us satisfaction in the test. You ‘‘Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
shall have my influence in this State, as | sers.” 
making the best Eraser yet known tous.” / jy.9m Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
From Prof, A. G. Smith, State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 
uperintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. ‘*T have tested your Climax, and deem 
‘The sample Erasers you sent me were | it excellent.” 





PRICE LIstT. 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, $2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, $1.50 
Discount to the Trade. 


WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 








Tue “ACMB” Paper. 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


—_—Oo——_ 
This paper, which has only recently been manufactu-ed, is used extensively all 
over thecountry. Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 
Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or injure the eyes like white paper. 
It is a strong paper, being made of manilla and vily calendered, making it 
and pleasant to write Ly 
It can be furnished very low prices. 
CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 
in pkgs. of 10 pads in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Legal and Foolscap, ; ‘ - $8.00 | Bath Letter, , ° : ° $1.80 
Congress Letter, . . , 2.50 | Commercial Note, ° ° - 1,50 
FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
———_-- -»4 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 


These books are used extensively in a great many schools and are highly 
recommended. TRY . You will be more than satisfied. 

Size. Per pkge of 10. Size. Per pkge of 10. 

6}x8, 40 pp., - $ 50 | 64x8, 100 pp., - - - $1.00 


I renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and onc pad, commer 
cial note, 100 sheets—for 35 cents. Teachers, le! me hear from you. 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
a1 Park Place, New York, 
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COMPLETE MERLES UF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO DICTIONARY 
ment) Protusely 


un fvieaL and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 

ACADEMIC Bi IONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
roan. 1 ‘ 

concent. DICTIONARY. Mlustrated. 12me. 

SCHOOL ELEME TARY) DICTIONARY. INustrated. 


New 
inustrated. Bes. i ~. 


i2mo. Halifroan. $1.09. 
PRIMARY DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 16mo. Hali 
roan. cents. 
DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 0. Cloth, 68 
ey ; roan, me - s gilt edges, 


cts.: roan, flexible, % cts. 


Many special alds to students, in addition toa very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 
cester's, in the opinion of oar most distinguished educa- 
tors, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries ot our language. 

3.8. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
7154 717 Market-st., — 


A NEW BOOK 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GETTING ON IN THE 
WORLD.” 


“LITERARY STYLE,” 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
BY WILLIAM MATHEWS, LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

Literary Style—The Duty ot Praise—Peri- 
odical Literature—The Blues and their Remedy—The 
Modesty of Genius—Sensitiveness to Criticisam—The 
Ideal and the Real—Fat vs. Lean- Memory and its Mar- 
ve's—Foo's—Angling. Intellectual Piayfulness—A Plea 
for the Erring—The Secret oi Longevity—The Season ot 
Travel —Hot-house Education -Originality--The Art of 
Listening—Who are Géntlemen? — Office-Seeking— 
Americanisms, 

“Racy, br Hiant, learned, full ot apt quotations and 
happy allusions.’'— ale Courant. 

“ Worthy, in whatever aspect regarded, of unstinted 
commendation.”—Fptecopal Register, Phitadeiphia. 

“Del ghtinl from beginning to eed.and will be read 
with intense interest and protit."—Bvening Post, Hart- 

ford, Conan. 


“In all that Prof Mathew 
is master of al! the quaiities neces 


CONTENTS: 


writes he shows that he 
“ary to secure a guvud 


literary style."—American Bookseller, N.Y 

‘His pages are thick!) strewn with gens, and their 
diamonds and pearia and precious stones are always 
well set. and seldom, It ever, seem out of place.—Chris 


tian at Work, New York 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, NEW EDITIONS OF 
Gett'ng on inthe World, - - - - $105 


The Great Converser=, - o -« ' = ae 
Words: Their Use and (buse - - - hm 
Hours with Ven and Rooks, - - - 150 
**Menday ( hats,’ - - - 20 
Oratory and Orator-, - - - - o & @ 


a ; 


Political Elequence in Greece. 


Demosthenes. 


From the French of Prof. L. Bredif, of the 
UNIVERSITY OF FRANCE 
Octavo, Cloth. Gilt Top. Price, $8.0. 


“ One of the grandest studies ever made of the great 
Greek orator Le Puys, Yaris. 

“Rare critical talent, remarkable erudition, an ¢ e- 
gance anu boldness of atyle that le worthy of the finest 
eulogy."- vournal des Debates, Paris. 

es The —» + theme is treated with the hand of a mas- 


ter.""— Sat. Evg. Gazette, Bosion. 

po Admirably: translated. . Bold, forcible, and 
origical . Holds the reader's attention by the 
facts, and py the style, which is an:mated and iucid.” 
American Bookselier, N. Y. 

“Elegantiv written, founded upon the best autlor- 
ities, and presented with the ability of a long skilled 
Grecian.’'—piacopal Regi t ter, Philadelphia. 


Sold by, all booksellers, or se ent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, bye 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUSLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERTER 


ape cap oh = ge Gramma 
th’s . School Hist. ee U.S 
it path’s Acastemie Hist, of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Ari 
Milnes Elements ofA 








« Practical M 
First Raseous in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAG@ 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Graphic Sys'em of Practical Penmanship 


With a Patent Reversible Feature, 
which is of marked advantage where double desks are 
used. The copies are clean, graceful and bold: the 
material and workmanship are superior. Complete in 
six numbers. Sample copies by mal! ten cents each, 

A. LOVELL & C@., Publishers, 
42 Bond Street, New Yerk. 








AGENTS! AGENTS! 
JOHN B. GOUGH S bran’ new 


AGENTS: 


SUNLIGHT AND 0 SHADOW 


y=, We ous a 


=r John ey ae! Paola 
—— Goug! 
Wanstcaaeare se 


ta peer. It le the “booming 
wont afer ts fhe sbocmng 
men 


women. ree 


The New Sunday School Song Book 


Tao fl 


File on er iF the enery size) ey 
aper, handsom ew 
phy oar Mg —s ye 
Per dozen by express, 3 
e — copy ( 
25 cents 
AND VOICE will be 


ia hes sin jen} tee 


li-d by alt 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & WILIAAM STREETS, New York. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 








BOOKS and STUDIES. 









BRUSHES, Sculptors’ 
as Edited by W. F. § F. SHERWIN. For Oil & Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
- - MURRAY, eS AND CLAr. 
— F. W. Devoe & Co’s — 
The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 0" 
P ? CANVAS. F. W. Devoe & Co's 
Heart ai Voice | =a reer 
' PINE COLORS, 
They have secured a combination of mF se IN TUBES 
Strong and Popular Authors —_—| ©"! Sketching Papers —o— 
Heretofore unequaled, and that th k tains trac 
euch a wealth of treasures old and. ‘mow asean WATER COLORS: oe aig 
be found in no other similar collection, Drawing Materials. 
san RT D VOICE contains 192 Cakes and Moist aie anit 


Supplies for 
FILE AND CHINA 
PAINTING. 


—_ — 


DRAWING CASTS, 





Pati Wonxs :—Horatio and Jano Streets, N. Y. 








on HEAT a 
book and music dealers at publishers’ prices. 


JOHN CHURCH & C 
*\rW rouk-~ | CINCINNATI. 0. 








A. SORWARTZ 


33 BARCLAY ST., 
NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BADGES 


—AND-—- 


MEDALS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Sannders, Jr. J, Seaver Page. 





In book-form, sent free of postage, for $5.00. 
Of rare utility in schools and colleges. 





* A Wonderful Work.”’ 


OVERNMENT 


In map-form 5x4 1-2 feet, price $3.00 


ot the 


‘(ONSPECTUS History 


of Political Parties and the Federal 


Active agents wanted everywhere. 


GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 
No. 5 Dey street, New York. 


Addresss, 





of every description. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 











eh it NANA NAL UDG ob Bb 
The Salvator for Invalids and the Agea. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of infants and Chiidren. 

A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 

Intestines. 


Ys: justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation, is, 





in composition, principally the GLUTEN de- 
rived from the WHITE WINTER FLINT 
WHEAT CEREAL, a sold extract, the inven- 
tion of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a large 
number of Chemists and Physicians--representing 
@ very high degree f medical science--as the 
SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 
FOOD 1OR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION 






ARE LIQUID SY 7, Hoy, 


FOODS, 


PREPARED monet IS FROM 


Wheat, Bee 


Dr. Blanchard’s “‘ Lectures and Essays "’ on 


FOOD CURE 


(Concentrated and Artificially Digested.) 
4 SURE NATURAL REMEDY 


2) 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. 
f Circulars free on 
ey 
R 





lS Blanchard | 


THESE 














application. 


Milk. 
ood, Price 25 cents. ALL DRUGGISTS, 
BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Union Sovarg, N. Y. 


Dr. Blauchard consulted { ce, if postuxe is prepaid. 


the Tonic Extract of Wheat improves weak dizestion, cure: sleeplessness, nervousness, 
constipation, loss of appetite and power. K-specially adapted to repair brain waste irota study, care or grief 
Prevents and cures consumption, Bright's disease, diabetes, uterine weaknesses, rheumatism, neuralgia and 
all malarial diseases Strengthens to overcome evil habits. Adapted tor table use. $1 each, or six botiles 
for $5. 


Address THE 


The Fibrin and Wheat restores the confirmed dyspeptic stomach and cures all forms of 


jong standing nervous debility. Vitalizes weakly children and energizes old age. Sure preventive and cure 
tor diptheria, infantile diarrhea and cholera iniantam. §2 each, or six bottles tor $10. 


The Beef and Milk is for a very weak condition, and never fails to assimilate, however weak 


and irritable the stomach. Invaluable for nursing mothers. $2 each, or six bottles tor $10. 


The Life Food is to be taken between meals to relieve sense of “ goneness.” Never failing ren- 


edy tor the alcohol, opium and tobacco habit, and for insanity and cancer in their early stages. $1.50 each or 
6 bot ties for $1.50. 





OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers 
lacking 8::fficie::t Nourishment for their offspring. 
Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous mattor, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritcte the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elomentary composition-- 

That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes g od Fiesh and Biood. 
That which is easy of Digestion~--nover 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those intestinal 
Disorders ineid ntal to childhood. 

And, while it would be difficult to conceive of 
anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or de- 
lugious, or more Nourishing and Strengthening as 
an aliment in Fevers, Pulmonary Complaints, 
Dyspepsia and General Debility, its Rare Medicina) 
Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhoea and Cholera 

infantum, 
HAS BEEN eres PROVEN. 


NITED 
~ JOHN CARL 


. Onn 4 
LEA SONS NEWT nes 








MA RTHA’S “VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
Largest yen least expensive, most delightfull 


located, with ablest instructors. For circular a 
7 HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Ph.D., Grantville, 


TEACHERS Alt sie 
WA P Spring _— 
Summer. For fal T- + 
Address, J.C. MCCURDY & O0., Philadeiptia. Pa. 
I.AYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, 


Pcoicroa Fite, Wis Mustachan 8c. Catajogues 


2 
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3° AND 





For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 2904 389 
and Stub Point, 849. For Ceneral Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873,903. Other Styles to suit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Liste,etc., furnished on application, 


JOSEPE GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. EENRY EOE, Sole a 





RANUENS Se SOR. 









ESTERBROOK & @ 
FALCON PEN 


LE) PEN 


WRXENORK. CERCE. 28 SRRA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN. N. J 





SUWPLES an Prices x appcCION 


Standard Works of Permanent Value. 


| Stier’s Werds of the Lord Jesus. 8 vol. $13.00 

Fairburn’s Typology ot Scripture. 2 vols. 5.00 
Kuapp’s Christian Theolegy. & vo......... 3.00 
| 1000 Mistakes Corrected. 12 mo.,........ 1.00 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Pulishers, Bookseliers and Stationer«, 








A. S. CLARK, 


145 Nas«an s'.. or 37 Park Rew N. Y. City. | 


SECOND-HAKD SCHOOL BOOKS! 


Bought, Sold, and Eachanged. 


BACK NUMBERS OCF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 





da. bh Sa 
Bis | S5roGOOmaaines FEE 


37 Park Rew, N. ¥. Cit 


CATALOGGES UPON APPLICATION. Ry mail. 
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